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PREFACE. 



In writing the following Sketches the Author 
has taken for his model, so far at least as sim- 
plicity of style is concerned, the '* Hermann 
und Dorothea*' of Goethe and the '* Luise" of 

Voss. 



For the present he has confined his sketches 
to humhle life; under the impression that a 
small volume of poetry, clothed in a pleasing 
garb and at the same time containing seeds of 



• •• 



VIU PREFACE. 



reIigi<Hi and morality^ would be of much prac* 
tical utflity^ if it should find its way into the 
hffitids of persons moving in an humble s^ere. 






There are many books addressed to the 
children of the peasantry, but very few to 
those of mature years ; and an observer of rural 
til^EjOiamotfail to ^remark how fiequeatly the 
w»riu of poetry which may be fouoid in the 
cottage are of a dubious, if not an immoral ten- 
dency. Should it ill-naturedly be alleged 
against the Author, that he has in some in* 
stances directed his attention to subjects which 
ate in themselves trite ; oc that he baa (as it 
may be said) flippantly alluded to scenes with 
which he might be supposed to be unfamiliar, 
he would recall to the Reader's mind that hp 



(tke Author) baa &e ^^are of a l^rg^r bat yei;y 
)pooF pariah' ia the metropolis, and his ^ye 
wi ^ednstuiSj famUiarized with beailrrenduig 
scenes of poverty, misery, and vice. 

< * Tbi contents ^f this small volume have been 
^^fttten '^«t I^ure- moments, when he would 
1ii^,^^'^tl<m!rfersation with the Muse,, banish 

^^ it(^T^6t real life. 

-Hi BCCf^^e would also flatter himself that a view 
^tlM^^hflmble life will not be altogether useless 
lor iminteresting to persons far removed from 
'idle soeoes which he has attempted to paint. 
/Cctntasiwe never know the value of health so 
othifyias when our attention is called to the bed 



PREFACE, 



of sickness— as we never experience the com- 
fort of our firenside more forcibly than when 
listening to a narrative of some benighted ai^ 
houseless traveller— so we never feel more ^grac. 
titude towards God for the blessings which w;e 
individually enjoys than when our thoughts^ie 
directed to the labour^ the privatioii3 pr t^ 
temptations of those who are Itviiig ii^..^j^tj|| 
generally denominated, a sphere bdow oar oiraar 
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THE EMIGRANTS. 



Cold is the wind, and obscur'd die sky— 

Now falls th' autumnal leaf«— 
The Sea-gull her wing flaps heavily, 

As tho' she boded gi^iefi 

'Tis long since the sun's hright beams did sport 

On th' sea of gloomy hue« 
Where bound the vessdi now seen in port. 

With motley bustling crew I 

The stores are there-^and now senra the tide, 

Shell soon be under weigh : 
There's many a boat at th' vessd's side*^ 

Mdny a boatman's fray. 
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THE ElilOBAKTS* 



Who downcast are hastening now on board, 
Or lingering stfll on shore 2 ^ 

By whom is their absence so deplored, 
As tho' they'd ne'er meet more ? 

They are not worldlings in pleasure bred. 

To whom the globe is free ; 
For then no burning tear had been shed, 

At crossing of the sea. 

Nor theirs the ccmyicted felons' mien, 

Transported 'cross the main ; 
For then 'round their harass'd limbs were seen 

The cumbrous iron chain* 

No ! they &re free*— and upright as free-*- 

Unfavored by fete- 
Resigning to its severe decree^ 

They fein will emigrate. 
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Then cheer up ! cheer up ! each honest lad 
A wife now wants your care — 

Ye tender mothers be not so sad—-^ 
Your children dear are thero. 

Yet surely no bystander 's so cold 

That now he does not weep ; 
Oh ! that heart is not of English mould| 

Which feels not anguish deep. 



'Twould seem, when placed 4it its mother's breast,. 

Th' infant imbib'd a seed, 
Producing for its first place of rest 

A love 't will always heed« 

Whenever it be — ^where'er we roam. 
Whence first our childhood play'd, 

We think with a tear of our native home, 
And wish we ne'er had stray'd. 

B 3 



E'en tbo' w« IwHfcWAilt itt*iiftriiiM» > -^li n^iift r,> 
Then TempeV vJii^iliaHiitr* mu ^nsui ' sHI 

Our hearts will ediOi>«Mfaialg'#hgr Jitet/. oaod >f H 
" Tis not our natire jUm.*^' '-^-^ 'jium> LnA 

Go to the firiendUiif-^Mibte utttttf -ri ftiiow r.i£ I 

Andbear the savage thtiM; ''^V v ^7? roii// 
Offer him chMiiBg^aiiJ^tfMMM Ibod^ ^/. 3 >i j/£1] ol 

And gratify each MMef < ^ :)jh Ij/.S t>r/ 



Sayi wiQ h« ataj wwli in ii j jp l yow iM^ oni;;i:/i < itf. ^ 
Tho' cold and starv'4bfiSM»l : . r ikj o<:V/ 

Or yield, like Bewmkm^fffo fcifiaiiv r. ;oii' (m/^ 
And sigh for his own shore f' A ^ '. > H onHl 

• A Natlre of Mi^ tMttod, wfio ik(b;r Ittl^r^^^k^ 
yean in Eng^d, and evfofed'^ «Mdbit«fdMUi%)fiiil<other 
luxuries, retumad ta hia eontif sad^rMnaed Mt futagn^aMl*. 



So when th< SwkttcOCTllMK lwNHiriinfcf W ^orlirn J 
The « Rani de» VMiil^'Tlahflliifr^fnsT asitl 

His bosoo^'Mltt^iiii* 9f Jiifi^a0i|i% flrwViTi^^f! t</0 
And nature calls a teiui^r -yhnn x^^o toa ??fT " 

Fain wouldhellgrM^UtiwBdinf^ ort or o<: 
When sure of victory* :r,» w^^, *.,;. f.o j (. ^ 

To traverse ag2y»>lk&i»ftinilluil& ]M«^^ rnr % 
And dwell therot poor» Imi| free. 



Oh! nature's law » bkidfeig on «M 

Who uncorrupted bt^ ; 'j . . 
And thou art nlifiDgoana^aali 
Thou British Absentesi» ov (^ '< < 



'i >' 



»"■' ', ' . "' 



,3y||iyba8|.d^ouJb^{romt)g^^at^ , . 

'wt.;Whei[tsonGow hfars h^do^r< ' f 

Td 'Scatter widi prodifal^/loosehandt : > ' ' 
Thy gold In fbre%n town ?^ —- ^ >&ivw 

B 4 
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Tho' poor the peasiai, and dMr lik food, 
Dost thou ahare Iiit dttCfesf t» " 

Oh ! beware^ei* shortly thou must brood 
O'er thy land tenantless^ ' ' 



The sun of ita riches does rob the sea 

To fertilise the plain ; 
But gives the kevy, by God's decre^r 

Back to its source again* 



Ere dawns a i^oonier day be 
Nor scorn to ope thine eyes ; 

Oh ! take thy lesson firom nature's page 
And be thou timely wise* 

Tis base, when th' aged parent be iD, 

To go from her bed*side, 
And, roaming abroad with wanton willf 

No medicine provide* 



f 



^Tis cowardly — ^wh^n the vesdefff tots'd '• 

Awhile on th* angry waye. 
To take to the boat^ aa all were lost, 

Nor atrive the bark to save. 

Why dost thou dwell in fi forefgn land» 

Thou selfish Absentee t 
Because at low price thou dost command 

Some paltry luxury. 

Go to that far-fam'd cemetery *, 

Where horror's gaily clad ; * ^ 

Where all that is brilliant meets the eye, 

Where e'en no face is sad. 

There death's of its sombre awe despoird-— 

There vanity doth bide*^ 
E'en there have the thoughts from aught recof I'd 

Save luxury and pride. / 

• Pere la Chwse.' See Note A. 
B 5 
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Yet many a worldliii^hasj^t ss^jpe 559*; , ,y„ i ( 

Ruin'd in fonner time • — , 

Perchance thoa may'st suffin* a tike \qt, 

'd of the same crime. ^^ 



! * I 



Ob gaze not around, but at the graves— 

Think where thy parent* sleepf 
There many a peasant thy presence craves—* 

Unheeded victims weep. 



■^ <i 



What object can tranqnillise the heart, 
If adveraa be our doom-^ *-•' * 

Or what can a noble fine itBptrt«^ ii rht // 

Like our fore^fathecs' tomb ? - ' ' 

Who docf not roonrn the Emigrant's fate. 
And blame the Abaoitae t . <f. :)i t 

Yet wha'd not toil in aomeiorejga sM^^a t. /s t > 
Rather than abject be ^ 

• SMNottB«^. .'.'1/ 



=.:-? .«. f 



aUrei^nMm. '11 



The world lis^a ^rry resting iHace, 






Save to a chosen few ; 
And the lot of the fidl'n human race/ ' 
Presents a disnial view. 



The younger son, tho^ofnc6le birth. 

Must seek abroad his wealth ; .r. 

And in so.me far comer of the earth, 

Does sacrifice his heidth. 

■ . * ' 

Tlie child of genius who weadd soar tc wiji, u 
With th* eagle to tbesskiea^* ' o.- 4, u- .i w. yi 

His flight arrested must^oft d^ioiB^'i >i' ■ h/ *) •( i 
By wants he would despise. 

Often the loyer of manly inieir, * ' ^^ ; '. 

Griev'd by poverty rude*: - *• ' • 
Or the loveliest maid in viHi^ 1^^, 

Must pine in solitude.' 
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12 ToarrnmamkntB;; 

In Tain our team o'^r our woei we thed-^ 

How shall we them preventi 
While luxury raises so high her head, 

And gold's omnipotent ? 

Far have we wandered fiom nature's laws; 

Her form no more we trace ; 
Here must we seek for bur sorrow's cause. 

Hence tears upon the £ice» 

Then Emigrants seek the distant clime, 

Ji^d he to nature true ; 
Go, search for that spot still undiang'd by time^ 

Where yet man's wants are few* 

But blame not old England in your woe. 

For oh 1 'tis h<% ground ; 
As a soil where «aeh virtue once did grow^ 

Where shall such spot be fiiund* 



Say, in what contest, or in what s^e /. 

Is she not brave and great 1 
What child reads her name in glory's page^ 

And feels not heart elated 

Surely her sons inhabit thc^ skies i 

Genius cannot die — 
Oft may their forms from the grave arise 

To glad the memory. 

Poesie's fav'rites ! where dwell your shades 

Oh Milton and Shakspeare ? • 
Methinks still English woodlands and glades 

Ye love to hover near. 



Ye luminaries of th' human mind, 
Where hold ye now your sway, 

Do we not here your bright rays still find 
Bacon and Newton say ? 



Bear you Ubertf'itift^ to far dime ^ ^ ^ ' • ' 
Oh Emigrants ! born free f ' ' ' - '^' 

Be grateful— -and iie'isr forget with time • ' -'' 'f-' 
" Here grows the parent tree/' • *'Oi .? w ! r ; C > 



If 



Oh teach your children to lisp the name ' 

Of Sidney and Bussel ; 
Teach them lo Imitate their pure fame 

If wrong'd by tyrant fell. 

Or should you hear in some foreign pdrt 

Of deeds of enterprise-** 
Let Cooky Parky «nd aspiring B^irekhardt 

To your memory rise. 



E'en must you (wfaidi God I pray foithni) 

In foreign prison groan, 
Thmk there peifiaps Howard's fcmn did beiid 

O'er sorrow like your own. ' 
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Tho' small be diis ule where ftft»cbw.i«ign«, -Boif 
On every inch we tread,^ -^^n: -'■u-m,? (O 

Lie the noble dust Ao' firailrematns ' ^ . ^ H 

Of illustrious dead, > ; • .- . = •> J I 

Alas ! *tis hai:d to leave such a land, . < ( > 

Tis a heart-rending fate : ^ 

Oh ! may fortune veer, and with kind hand . , f 
Improve your future state- - 

Emigrants ! when far away you bide 

Then turn to your country ; , .: ' • 

As a parent who caa ill provide * 

For her large family. . . i 



Yet to evei:y child her blessing dear 

Would generously give : 
Then pay to her mem'ry the fond tear^ 

Where'er you chance to live. 
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16 THB BiaOBANTB* 

You are true-hearted — ^love of the land 

Each parting bosom fires. 
Shun th' vice which America does brand, 

" Jealousy of her sires." 

God grant your days flow happily on ; 

God speed you 'cross the main ; 
May he give each choicest benison ; 

May you return again. 

The vessel moves— all the sails unfurl'd, 
Now waves the handkerchief — 

Tlie Emigrants^ in a distant world. 
From famine seek relief. 

Yes, now is ended the parting sad — 
From port the helmsman steers — 

Fain would the stranger some blessing add| 
His cheek is wet with tears. 
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THE BROTHERS. 



A TALE. 



Natvbe ! I woiild HKfim to efaaimt tby praice ! 
Would we were more liiiniliar ! tlieii iiy lays 
By thee etmobledy might diffute die zeal 
Which, in ihy saered cause, e'en now I feel. 
Blindly from healdi and ha{if>ine88 we stray. 
When thy maternal Tbtce we disobey. 
Mother of all, yet in eternal youth ! 
Alike the endless source of love and truth ! 
Thyself the mirror of whatever is best. 
Those only who toward thee turn are blest ! 



20 THSSBOTHSBi« 

.' f 

Carewoni aad neki &ft luurt'ning to decay, 
Stretch'd an bar palkt-bed, a widow lay* 
Few wer^ bei comfiirU — ^fewer still het friends^ 
Think not, aubdtied, her Christian spirit bends ; 
Tho' scarcely she had passed life's middle age. 
She joy'd to Tiew her dosing pOgrimage. 
Tho' hard bad been her lot, resigned she knelt 
Before Ood's throne ; for inwaidly she fdc 

Affliction/a i|idwf**«wUdingdrihn eye,** . '^ 
Compared widi • Uest ettrmty* '^' 

Two sons, Qim only diildren death had spar'd^ 
Th' o^resslve sonow of the moment idiar'd. ' ^ 
Near to her bed the villi^ Rector pray'd. 
The sick one rais'd her band^-llie prayer was sta/d; 
Death's signet glas'd her fix*d but tearless eye ; 
She heav'd one heart-rending, one bitter sigh. 
Then spake with feeUe, tho' with solemn tone : 
'' My sons» from infoacy yon wdl bare known 



« What want, what mis'ry, both on me'aM^r 
" A father's ^ncuirb-d^ vicious habits drew< 
" Envkdiny latere n^ne with his was tied I' 
'' Joyful inj days ere I became a bridel 
" In happy servitude, with plenty blest, 
" Contentment occupied my grateful breast. 
^* But marriage drew around my future years 
** A web of poverty, a moat of tears. 
'* What I had sav'd, or gain'd still by the loom, 
'' Soon did your father's idleness consume. 
** His long intemp'rance courted early death, 
** He died— -accusing heaven with his last breath. 
** Freely his wrongs to me can I forgive, 
«< Dp you the same, but let his warning live." 



Shegasp'd for breath, then turn'd toward the priest, 
'' Ere yet^ my spirit be firom earth r^leas'd . 
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*' I ftkkMitlMa&'iay 0od^ for whit VhA^^in aW 
Has moiMuioatcilBtttedloiny joules »!ealif;ot >c// 
" Of fgfionMt Md tninUe paremfJbrad^ a- ^l.tue 
" lii Ood'i lOotBdiiUidtiieiitt I had litf'd/iiaMliid^io^^! 
<* But at tlie Itaidbvf 8du)ol my Jafinthetffe.Jr^ < 
'< ReerivVl liMee seeds vvbidteiidkai lifiiiispart«4 j 
<< To llMitt I ewe die only goldeii rayi . > a > r* J 
^' WhkA cheer'd Wf drooping heart ki latteri4b>rt* 
^< Oh! flM^ asy thaakaoeeend'widi ■iy:batdigii^/ 
'' Thit, ae I llf'd a CbrisiiaB, ao L4ie/' > > oi > 

Withm diie aSeiit graive die widiMr Ueai'; i>f '»\ I 
To scenes of aotite life my peocA hies« <'i •/ 
William, the eldest son, of manly mien / 

And open brow, had nineteen snimners seen. ( 
Born tivhile the wretched fttber still retaia'd > • .d^ 
Some iligfat fiqpnrd for JBuoceaM^ and ftisSli. jH 
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His pasfi&m'a fiicee atfaomti^ thefirstf<binij9iMlA 
Was rearVL^ai irtfibKy^^%y> p wiiOtfi to «dd^^c ^ r; jr: • 
Surely on iMter^gMOftd seed «te%r'Wiit«0ifn|»t 

AivdciltlBtetttBeVvoiiei ^fbettdi'rtdag mi 

Up rose the youth, and, joining with the hak 
Iff :«5Dgy lie saunter*d thro' the coppice dark ; 
Aai^-9i( Us road to labour, he would ga^ie 
On God's aH petfect works, and chaunt hi» praise* 
Tho' rude his breast, it was of texture sof^, 
And nature forced his thoughts to soar alofl. 
He mark'il each chsmge, each aspect new ^e -wore, 
Adcnowledg'd each, perfection's impress bore ; 
And when at ev'nmg's hour he wandered home, 
Awe-strack he pondered Heaven's bespangled d<^e. 
Should atm^er pass, miStk civii, modest air, 
Heaifoaoiheplaaei'anamettoyiew sofiik» . 



^4 TBB BftOTHBM. 

Delight and wonder foQow his appeals. 

He feels his ignorance, but likewise feels, 

God's name is writ in characters so bold 

He dare not join the unbeliever's fold. 

Such was the youth, with steps tow'rds hearen bent. 

Whose path was blest by labour and content 



As I have said, another son did claim 
The widow's love while living — ^John by name. 
Alas! no counterpart of him who press'd 
The same maternal and impartial breast. 
Ye doting parents I who your sorrow vent 
O'er what you term your children's " nat'ral bent," 
Be it to tell the ready lie— or steal — 
Or stubbornly refuse the wholesome meal ; 
Would you their steps to infancy retrace. 
Soon would you find their passions' resting place. 



TBI BXOTRBBa, 



Tib true, alaa t each human breast, within 
Are seeds deep rooted of orig'nal sin. 
That equally swaya all — nor to one vice 
More than another does it man entice. 
Dropping this awful thought, our infancy 
PrcEents a sheet of paper, blank to th' eye. 
On which some foster hand or chance shall trace 
ITie first rude characters. 'Tia outs f efface 
Or else renew and gild in after time 
What judgment shews will lead to good or crime. 
Oh little children ! in your youth's first bloom, 
Unconscious of your future bitter doom ; 
Glowing with love, insensible of guile, 
I see you court the passing stranger's smile. 
Running to each unknown, extended arm, 
Believing all are friends, nor dreading harm. 
What greater joy for man is now in store, 
Than when bis tedious daily labour o'er, 



Tortur'd with worldly eunaing and deceit, zii ih 
From crowded city aiiKioiu to letreat, - naO 

He wends him home, aod on his pleaEuie ffwml^ 
Beholds hJB healthy cbildreo flock around t ' .ul^ 
'Xis thcDi wbeath' arts and knav'ry of manldii^ V 
Would blBBt each ti«, each sentiment re&i'd | ii;i oT 
The stamp of nature on the infant's fact, 'slaiU 
The smile of innocence nhich there we traoe^i^'il oT 
Recall again our Eyrapathy, oor love, q*djtl9 

And make Us turn from man to God abore. fl» lO 
Strar^e I that peternBl hand ok casts alloy .'cn o£ 
Within the fountain of so pure a joy. tjIobO 

Strangel that man points against hit faaplesi brl^b 
An instrument by which he might be bleat. 
Ye liule children, how I feel your case ! ,i »ii i 

Petted to day, to morrow in disgrace. ; jIoO 

Ign'rant yourselves why parents shall bestow 'i &11A 
A kiss this moment, in the next a blow. •ad'it 



At six yeart4ilA acbiUrJuBlkielll jilifi^i hj-'^r i v. >cl . 

Bare we not hop^ ike rMmnt to iitmsif^t u ? . 1 

Tt«eaMGMp.pi»idiaqce some^ecfetnpriiuldQe^ <!. 

Vhich dji^ipiuif ^infimt imnUl 1^ onae vevnii : /^ 

To quil^ljteriaiid.to lie, by nkom 'tk fulU)< h 

Or else 'ds lumsbly doom'd in earliest youlh»- i 
To bear itaawlto break the fiila« «f tnitbi 
Perhaps tp qHe^iheibther'a>.6kfi Jilarm, . .. « /i 
Or stay tb' tUiniaaly^ beataUupiaieUann.. . , 
So might ^ trace the rising of each crimei 
Could we review the past, unnotic'd time. 
QhJiHis^a-^Ml balk beairy and severe, 
Which previdMfee^'iaan has gi'f'a, to aleer •< ' -A. 
The infimthM^tbathamilMily't may ride ^ 

On surface of^faivdeq^andekaageful tid^ 
And not bRT^iad ienj^stwim be tosi^^ ; i^/-,! 
Where tb' stiiHti^bsr •fiMUniifg iifodf lt i ie -mniifi^ A 
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^M John was his fatlier's fav'rite, to Iiis ccffit, 


.'i*A 


^H Henceina Beaofviceshe was lost. 


nmoT 


" Back'd by hig father, he would drink and «wear ^hi^ 


Correct bis crimes, not ev'n his mother dare. 


: OUtT 


Now that his Parent's death hath set hini free^ , ~ 


He talks with louder tone of liberty, 


..lIu^A 


Curses the dull routine of rustic life. 


.L.it>U 


Wishes to see the world, and join the strife 


■n.'uifh 


Of Europe. Ent'ring on his chosen route, 




Behold him fig'Ting as the raw recruit. 




What is a soldier ? oh the mind profound 




Turns sick at such unnatural compound. 




What is a soldier ? swagg'ring in bis pride, 




As tho' he would a peasant's life deride. 


J 


As tho' he were the noblest, sUteliest, best, 
Of all who raise on high th' o'er-bearing creii 



A$ tho' his aim and sole endeavour be. 



,<.. -^^ 



-; r. 4: (1- ■:-':»ivj 



To make himself the freest of the free. 

What IS a solilier ^ but a viler slave 

Than any Dreaines across th' Atlantic Wfkve. 

3*^lJ I Mill ••-, '\}iii.l ■ *; ' ■ *■ ^ "^ ■" .^i^'.l '■^- * K.* 

For hb has'sold the freedom of his will, 
And lends himself aUke to^oodorill; . 

Murder his trade, wherever he be sent, 

....... . ' / 

Against the guilty or, the innocent. 
Like the automaton chess-player, he 
Without or soul, of will, may victor be* 
He moves by impulse and the knight inthralls ; 
He stands before the castle, and it fidls ; . 



•i.' 



But in each case the laurel crown, I ween, 
Is claim'd by other hand, in th' fight unseen.. 
I speak of those t' whom' fighting is a trade, 
, Not patriots, by oppression soldiers made ; 
Not mine the. tongue to suUy Hofer*s name, . 
Or mine the pen to ridicule the flame • 

cd 



/ » 



^^^H^ ^n I^^ BBOTUXBS. 


^ 


^r Which wwm'd thy breast,0 Koraer, whoseiweet lyte 


^^L In bloodiest strife did acom of death inspire. 




^V Oh ! what Is glory ! save th' undyiog fame 


"'• 


^M Of branding with contempt the tyrant's name,'^'^ 


^H Contending firmly for man's nat'rfti rights 


IjiW 


^B. Tho' interest another course invites. 


Jl 


^B But what is glory 7 If it mean the fame 




^H Which Alexander's imitators claim ; 




^B The fame of chsjiging nature's lovely face — 




^H Turning the globe into one burial place. 




^H Leading the strong to triumph o'er th' unam 


'J, 


^1 Enedsving those by whom they ne'er were harm'd. 


^H Chuning behind the huge triumphal car 


,"i 


^H Some peaceful king, who f^n had shunn'd Oi^^ft, 


^B Who reign'd the happy father of his land 


I'HX 


^H Till Roman came with battle axe in hand. 


oj 


^1 With glory's reeking sword Vizarro Jew 


■■■II. 


^M Atahualpa, Monarch of Peru. 


JX,, 




M 




^^^^1 
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^^-.^eltei'd 'oeath gloiy's banner, Konli Khan, 


Delhi ! thy hapleea country overran. 


What then is glory ? but a fiend from HeU, ^^J 


Sent forth — encircled by Satanic Bpell, /-^^^^M 


With garb BO brilliant— of auch dazzling hue, . t^^^| 


The hideous form's conceal'd from mortal view. . V^^H 


'^ Well drill'd, well dad, and home acioBS the SM, ^^J 


Out young recruit is wed to revelry. . . ^^^| 


Proudly he stands in Lisbon— like old Eome ^^^ 


Boasting its seven hUls and tow'riog dome. ^ 


Time had not yet efikc'd the awful trace .^^^M 


Of God's terrific warning, in that place ■ ' ^^^| 


Display'd ; a general leeson to mankind— ^^^n 


Lest grown presumptuous, and madly blind, J 


They might forget, that in the passing hour, ' 


The yawning earth its thousauds may devour. 4 


^^t & 4 ^^^m 



3t 



Tta BBQlBBHi 



The print of devastation's band is there-^ ' i 'tw^Q 
Fill'dtt our soldiers heart with eel f- despair ? ,;inl^- 
Ahnol that revell'd in the ample storq.... >;.■:;')(( odT 
Of worldly luxuries the country l>orft-,((j kViIiuo otl 
Disdainfully the natives saw th' excess. 
And tum'd with scorn from English drunkenness. 

His regiment is marching on tow'rds Spaisa-.f at 
Bounded by lolty mountains, now the plain '. -.Ji J 
Is crosa'd — now, with lax'd discipline, he rovwn tiY 
Where vines luxurious, and orange groves Tli '1 
And aromatic plants and herbs abound, r^iVt 

As on some pow'rful fairy's hallow'd ground.. .1 .^f 
The scene is chang'd ; where late the vineyard smil'd. 
Where trees of choicest fruits have flourish'd wild. 
The sword has come to blast the fertile earth,. ,...,n 
And banish plenty to make way for dearth. . i^tjg 



vmpMimami S5 



''-^ ..:. 



Desolate-4nttlBtr-tIie ea$de ttMttr jlke Hj^i . 

The peasant'^Vdiee and castanets, are still ; 
No cattle's bleatfaig echoes o*er the hill. 
Gardens laid ^raste, are corer'd with dieir walls ; 
Tbll^lriM^ipfOt is pierc'd with musket balls. 
Long have the lovers left their cool retreat. 
The soldier too is gone, who took their seat. 
Ye sosfil of Gaol/ your feet are stain'd with gore-— 
Like vulgar mnrd'rers, when the slaughter's o'er 
Ye too- have found the wasting fire-brand's need, ' 
T' eflbce tbe traces of a bloodier deed. 
There was a tdose, when even in the camp, 
The Frtndiman bore refinement's brightest stamp. 
iit'{^ie»oy,^when French and English met, 
TMy- greeted naiutnally— as to regret 
That one brave man, tho' in his country's strife, 
Should sed^itfiother daundess hero's life. 

c 5 



TITB BuCTIIEKSr 



But w&co the re?oluUon came, !t seem'd, . ...Jj* 
The sligbtest feeling was unmanly deem'd, ,,uu^ 
And not content their laws alone t'undo, < f ,{(> 
They v/hh'd to diange their gen'rous nature! ,Wf^ 
Nor (lid the reign of terror pass away -jnH 

With Hebert or the guiltier Robespierre's ^J^^fff 
But did extend to Germany and Spain, ^^^^i 

Where Davouet and Murat held lawless TetgD-^jr 
Yea, Sons of Gaul, ye well may blush with shaUNt 
Ye chang'd the liero*s for the tyrant's name. 
Oh desolation ! thou with iron hand, ^ 

Did'st rule o'er Barcelona's beauteous land. . m 
The torch of war each village has laid bare, j j^ 
Nor deign'd the convent or the church to spatfe,^ 
Who gave the order, and who spread the flame ! ■ 
The crime was thine — revengei'ul, fierce, Duhesme. 
Why do the sons of Terragona mourn ! __a 

Why on the wavei are countless bodies borne L^y 



J 
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Thro' treacliery, Suchet their gates has past, 
Some guiltless thousands now roust breathe their last. 

Oh ! happy they who reach the briny wave! 

Perchance some English cruiser comes to save. 
L If not, tia better 'neath the waves to lie, ' • 

%■ Than, hoping quarter, by the sabre die. 

Familiar to my childhood's ear, I feel ' 

Thy woes, O Salamanca and Seville. 

Here would my mem'ry, here My fancy rest ; 

But manly indignation fires tny breast. 

Cordova's mournfUl cry is heard afar : 

Tho' 'tis but the beginning of the war. 

Soldiers, each lust, each passion vile fulfil, 

DupoDt has giv'n Cordova to your will. 
bNow is the time — when mad with blood and wine 
F'Sb law is binding — human or divine. 

From what offence shall common soldiers shrink 

When leaders into deepest vicea sink 2 



L 



Bat 'tis eidlT'iiing from such scenes to turn ■■ mi 
To him, vrhose breast with mercy still could buiii.1 
Monier ! with joyous heart to thee I pay, 
The tribute of a freeborn Briton's lay. 
As CEBsar's self for clemency renown'd, I F 

Thou pDui'dst the oil into the soldier's wound., itrii 
'Twas thou who deign'dst a warrior's tear to aheftS 
O'er heroes who at Talavera bled. • bH 

There many a British ofKcer had died, . fioA 

Had'st thou not money from thy purse sut^lkdilU 
Then Death had grinn'd o'er many a widow'd bodf, 
Had'st thou not ev'n the common soldier fed.^. iiH 
Tis pity, that a gen'rous heart like thine ~iil<JUN>W 
Has ever sacrific'd on Havoc's shrine, .-"j^tisii 9ifT 
when knowledge is more widely spread 
by nature's dictates will be led — 
And, to their interesta awake at last, ■^i.wl bwi'i 
Will mourn o'ei vices of the period paftdl loitq o'^ 



k 



For war diy torcif li^^ftiNl g^^b^^kbJM^ ^ ' ' ' 

The rava^icmBmittfNa by tbe'Gati^ ^- 
But sdri6l«in^:icMt«r's pastioiM to eiithraf. 

Btfoile a drcmkaid^-it^^iiow a robber niade, < 

He exerds'd at large^ius lawless tirade. ' ■' * 

And at AlmeiAa^heiENrfy fi&ax'd lihe &te < 

Of dmif^io £0i b; Ui':6en€pral's tnaadate. .- ' ^ 

l$rdi]bi«wii^how4»lMS'^'rs^1aW:p^ ^ 

His chtak;teidiMg«tt^lM xiame is^Bl^ ^^ 
Wounded wheis iBfti^|rgiuig, tlien (£p|gra^d by Mor<^ 

The transport «bears:faiint»faia^ativeshoire« >^H 

From fields Qf;^bloDd4ttd'4unmge.«et»il ititit M^, 

To paint thfldnjittile^jn^ li^^^ 



Rgeets Ihe MtVallfood'by <9od demgn'^' «''^ ^^^' 
Daily must the ^mfeebled epicure "^ ^1 "^ 

For|MAite^i^ittil'd,^refh ttiiiiitltts procture ^' ' *» ^-^ ' 
The vegeCaUe in kt nfnil «Me j/ ojci) 

hdeem'dtitt^ortliyofhiflfikerfkte; ' "^ '^^ 
O'er it the eook iBJtmom sauces tiurowSy - »^^ ^ 
The flaTour soMii^d ivhidi natiire'ii hand hegttmi^ ^ 
So, like thepdftteydo^'flie^ilifild'gfiowi^^ '^^-* 
In vain wM eoitrting ^ee shall Natf9nre wp€A.' ^' 
Th' eaSdMmg^omn its pois^ni milr tig s tmpj^StH ^ 
The worltiiiig's miiid Infected, fnrostrali He*/' ^ ^ 

While Phoebus his last annual course has raOf 
How far'd the pious widow's eldest son ? 
His hands are pnrt^ his heart'b spofleM #tili ' > 

He has norliinfd lihiiei{|hMue^s'Uood io*0]^r 



His arm bo trophy o'^ibe^Mt^hmfkakf^s^ ^ t'k 
Nor liis tbe fieset mcem^&ary'^/gaiilL ^ ^; -r^t «• 5^ 
He pants iiot to rq^y en Icm &doff% .. o^ > v '•<< 

Thepaiii&V**^>XB^^^''^'*^^^'^li^ ' 

Grateful lo God, to ruBtie lift iwiigil'lv > vi 

He binrtfaes liMt dbflrity te all maBUnd' 

Yesi all ke knwff alive to aatove'aeaUy 

Yet m% veduaki, iielovBa &r tnove duMi aU««— ^ ^ 

Oh I siiicfy nortal k aa aagel bktly 

Who&daAia aacBoA fnarinn » hii >reaat> 

It laii^ha at toi^iliaBdka^ach iNoiUly <tt«^ 

It bids the rudest 'Oljdeia lean <iiiMtiMr« 

It weaves a ckami roond «v^ thing we see ; 

Be it iIm tehbltng broek or willow tree. 

It calk aMff ftom Ae BHsaoliiFope'avye, 

It makes the^mrof vengtaMopow'vleM lieb^ 

It opetti w«da thoiMMfViiKNft^lieit/ 



^P^^ .iiiKbxi...- ^^ 


m 


^F Twas on k sabbatb, when he went to share 


,lnU) 


^M A hospitable neighbour's wholesome fare, 


.»dV/ 




o«iW 


^1 In charms of innocence and youth array'd. 


idliW 


^1 No formal introduction made them known. 


■iiti'M 


^M But in few words his honest friend has shewn 


MuH 


^1 How they're related ; already th' young pair 


u ■() 


^M Have shaken hands, as tbo' they old friends Weiil?" 


^1 Howbeit her simple touch has serv'd to thrill 


.M»H 




a,iin- 


^M He itands electrified ; it did appear, 


..^H 


^M A being of another world was near, 


iIul.A 


^M And he was ent'ring on existence new 


ulA 


^H Of which he now had first th' enrapt'ring vieW 


i.bK 


^H So Adam felt, perhaps, when Heaven sent 




^H Eve, perfect, beauteous, and innocent. 




^M Waa this first-love ? oh ! whatsoe'er its name, 


..IT 


^K However be defia'd this Budden flame, . •: 



(Methinks !ti8: whea,e3jtr??ii^^^ 

When passipz^i^mo^t ppp<^'d.tOt^»^^.t^^ ?, 

When the pur^ovt'? Te9i^ij^n|;^,i|^^Bflf^t| , j ^ 

With sense |CQ]3}i;^ilpe«,jQi?[tly^^^ 3-v^ t^- -1 

Whatever itb^Lje who have kl^>^ jt^j^jT;, .. . > y 

Has time.preyaU'id.to.wipe its trace Awaj ? . . ^7 

Or if th' lippression 9eet^ . as tho' 't would iadey ,._x\ 

Weep ye poty^^ the time when that was made I 

Than any sipcf.th!. enchanted^ time has flown I,. 
Nay» did not mounts Mjack as thosp cpntaii^ ,, 
A balm the world ji^n.n^yer give (igain.? ; t. 

Alas I did not ibj^ff. lijitl^ ^span enclose . 
More hlmJtbuxK «U the r^st of>Ufe bestows ? 






»•■ 



»i 



r ; ■■\ r ■ ■^ •! 
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* ". 



The eve»4?^>,^van9'4^a»4jtbejr |wi|ttpw|» ^, 
He bears »w«iy^^j!#W9.ii»^.l¥«?^,. .,. .,>,.,» 



*« 



And ai with^iurdy it«p Ii# homeward $tsafB, ; r.rr a 
He oft iffnitt iwrn and on tb^ eottage gaae* - 1 orf T 
Ag|ia.4lio £^lowii^ evening he was tbare^ c^ haA 
And then he liboii£^ the maidan alill iiKMr%49r*oT 
How altered now«-wheA he Uk labour goe%. . // i-^r^h 
To all around he an indi£brence shewif * .^ '^dl 
As tho' some heavy woe were on his bi6ast« io 
While firetfiil he awahs the hour of rest. •( jiA 
But oh I what joy with his bcloir'd to walk ; 
How full of mutual confidence their talk; 
How guileless and how innocently frank ; 
How blest are they HboTe lovers of high rankt 
Whose conversation some duf n gmdee^ ^ 
And o'er eaeh intercourse restrain'd presides* ^.*J 
Few were their words— but frequent were their a^gks». 
While hand in hand they read each other's eyea*^ 
Oft they conqplain'd how swiftly time had ndKd / , 
When by the aver dear at #M'thsy m6ffi» mP. 



And in file indttynft a« retuAi to #«A5''^ ^s oaA 
Tho' late tjie hotir, lie oaf kk turi^ «ttfi#tttitftj'- ^^ 
And mar]^ Che spot whtfre on the ie^e iliey'tft^PMI^^ 
Ta^H^ iBMb elb0r in the fwifeiing AmmL ^ -^^ ^^ A 
And where ker l&r9^f ilntge ottee iMid bMA^ - '^^^ 
There itiU in ftmsy ie the vkkm^een* ^ 

Oht dear^ diere Ae hallow'd foim he aeea V 
And he^ars het dberiah^ aooei^ta in the bi«BBe» n 
StrangerthM wkaa th«a we Itire^ the boindleHi upafie 
Is tum'd into the knr'd one's dweUing pboe I 



i. ■' 



Now newily Jbvre feai'd the iriUftge bdb. 
Become his o^^ the fiilr ^ae with himdwdfak 
iA^ if it be, he still is heaxd to sigfa^ 
'Tts Umt his hliss complete must vaiMh bjr. 
Fain wtNidd he staj fHuqpaiing, heedless tisae^ 
And taste %<d||« mA happinesa sublniia^ 



V. ♦' 



u 
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.kL .liiiluH 



However humble be the poor man'a lo^ 
A virtuous name extends beyond the 
So did our rustic's honest fame transpire^ 
And he became gamekeeper to th' esquire, 
And at his patron's cost did then reside 
Some twenty miles from where his motber die^ 
Years pass'd away^with each the parent aoiil'd ' 
O'er B robust and welcome nen-born child. '* 

The mother gaz'd thro' chryslal tears of joy, "" 
Upon the father's features in her boy ; 'liMO 

While in hia daughter's soft looks he espied '"oO 
A miniature resemblance of his bride. :Jt1)A 

And when he stroll'd in autumn with hie gun ■ 'odl 
Around him frolicked his eldest sod, ijSiil 

Ready to seize the rabbit when it fell, 
Or seek it wounded in the furzy dell ; 
And skitl'd to find the pheasant or the hare 
Eatangled in the poacher's wiry snare. 



At eventide it cheer'd his heart tpf see - »:* •s^v^y^oH 
His little daughter ii^eading on hia Ifmfkr «'\ .h<'M - A 
And when she finished her ey'ni^g.iQfijl»:: ^('o biib oB 
He taught her b; his $|i4^ inpici^'^r :tsi{](IMit '^^''^ ^^-^ 

Thus did he liye. nor care or sic^goiessrl^ipfr^.t :^ '.-r^A 

' /• f" ■ ■' > 

lUsp^t^d jjg^u^llyby high and low* 



' ,i 









How diifeten^tbe brother's rash career ; 
Unchecked by social love or sacred fear. 
Onward he lues progressively with time 
Advancing step by step from crime to crime* 
Tho' noifin Bl^giand; think not he has left 
In Spain the habit he acquir'd of theft. 
Within the walls of Newgate he hath lauii 
And now for burglary mustcross theoDoain. 
Fain would he raise the mutiny at sea -^ 

And sliiy the innocent---the vile-to firee. 






4i(k T»M(om^Mt 



But th9^ JMg£B4)'^l*i^MdJ»ft4b^^^^ rX 

Within Port Jftckioiit bouad tOiSJdMj,XJ«fe* < h^O 
Ho^ l>itterly iMi^eaiBet now bM &t«^ -t^T 

And raOi Ji^haidd«p»<if the ooiinct^ itate* > ;r HI 
His mem'fydwdb upon the ^SpMiMs ftrifi^ / .iT 
How sweet he thidcs has fi)fBitr TagnBUBfllb^' a >(i7/ 
He's sworn the sentence of the law to foil* > ^A 1 
For death to him were pref rable to toiL <: > oill 
Where is the Uout to the restless mind? , (f « ' v/ 
Say, by what arm or barrier confia'iL -« (nrfT 

What eanit Itotdtscover or prevent, ; /f iuU 

When steadfiMtly q^ one object bent ? . ^ o/H 
The conviet 'a ftee— wkb villains Hke lumsdr / ,8 
He lives upon tihe honest setder's pdf# ^: f f 

Bush-rangernow-^e d^rea the law defy, T 

Resolv'd to five mfetter'd, or to die. V 

ThebandoflaMTPesbasreadi^dthelongsoi^^groiBidr 
Where flow'ritigiiiiBbaand wboteomtirMlB tlisiiMto 



The t«nt ia piuih'd wilhia the shelt'riog hnkBt- ---^ 
Beside th' sbuodfint sad majesLic lake. ' nuIjfW 
There rose the Black-awan on its white edg'd Wtn^,' 
There did the Superb Warbler sweetly sing; 
There the Bluebellied Parrot rais'd her crest 
When Flying Squirrel lighted near her nest. 
There haply might the cautious fowler meet 
The Cassowary, as the greyhound fleet. 
With arms and fishing tackle well supplied. 
Then did th' escaped pris'ners care deride. 
But hark — the guilty heart now beats with fear ; 
The merciless pursuer's step is near — 
Seeking his game, the convict's heedless shot 
Has drawn the foe to their sequester'd spot, 
Tfl the dose cover now they bend their flight) 
Where darkness reigos as 't were perpetual ni^t. 
TJie Uncloth'd savage ne'er has enter'd here ; 
But what can stay th' impetuous course of fear ? 



%i Ml MMfcittL 

Within die dam ttid feent-i^paffii^rviiadt ' ^ t' '*) 
Thejr force tliieir wajm bope tonaehtke giniiif »l 
And when at length it bants i^cm tbeejntv ^ > '.«r<^ 
But two of ch" onteaste aie in eomponf i * vVt Kn ^ 
The soldier, whdfm from boyhood we baire^rHM^ f^ 
And one who hieid the navy's fiime disgri^d; ^j»^ fr> 
Their lips and tongue are parcVd, around thejr M^ 
But vainly, for the lake or murm'ring'brodk/ '^ ' ^^ 



Wild berries e*en are scarce— and they are niiH^ 
The valley echoes th' oath and the compla&ii* ' 
Each has his musket, each has one charge leftf 
And then they 're of the musket's aid bereft. 

: . ■ iv / 

The sailor's piece is shoulder'd — ^th* aim is tme-- 

Down feU the timid, long toe'd Kangaroo. 

" / 

How eagerly their thirst with blood they slakey 
While the warm limbs convulsively still shake. 
The colurse flesh too is tasted while .nndrestt 
They find dieaative's fiie, and eo<A the r^iit 



Mv, ■• 



For tho' ibtduiv^^ axe^jtrntitlmmSK^ mU alluH 
Is Mbif.iMtolfialoiFly to expire ;'^- ^t>':t cc-i {i v^^if 
And oft Ib^pciwteflrit fierody ^will exteiid^ ; r ^ J y ^ t a 
And lofty pii^wiand slmilN^inxtiin.blaBd^ 
InjUimMyM diey the nativea' traek pursue^ 
Or 8ee](tt&.$)i' jean's shore some wdcome clew : 
IQI^'JiflVeiidless forest hopelessly they roam — 
At len£[^ d^ey spy the savages' rude home, 
J^titB I '4is bat the ^oaeanest hut, uprais'd 
While rain in torrents fell, and lightening blaz'd. 
No ui^^wood the traveller's foot entwines — 



4»' C 
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He strays within a barren realm of pines * ; 
And vainly seeks within the tree's hard trunk 
Th' Opossum, in his heavy slumber sunk. 
Nor bread fruit there the appetite to glut — 
Nor the banana—- nor the cocoa nut. 

* These trees have been described as something like the En- 
gliahpinett 
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And did the prowling wolf inhabit there, 

E'en he had perished for want of fare. 

Oh Famine ! thou art mortaFs keenest foe ; ^ 

Thou mock'st distinctions between high and Idw— 

Thou canst the tend'rest mother urge to slay ' 

Hcfr infant — then upon its flesh to prey. ' 

Thou snapp*8t the ties between the brave and gdo^, 

And laugh's t when man does drink his brother's blo6a. 

Thou triumph'st o'er the ruin'd prodigal . ^ * 

Who once was wont t' anticipate thy call. 

More has thy pander Vice to thy net sent ^ 

Than locust, siege, or angry element. 

Thou go'st on board the vessel tempest-tost— * 

Thou overtak'st the wretch in forest lost-— 

And now with iron grasp thou dost assail 

The convicts, who too late their crimes bewail. 

The sailor drops from hunger and disease — 

His food of rancid herbs and bark of trees. ^ 
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Has wound him ^f to phisenay, an despiiir 
He upbraids his iiiend as qause of all .their eare* 
Dreadful th' je^pr^S3ioQ of the fiK>ldier*s eye-^ 
He,^f^, tp .9nfiiljS ol^, ijtk* oi^rtoiity. 
Oft he*dt ^^y^^ yf'^tikhi» laAt ball to pBri«»«> 
The piece is pointed at the other's heart* 
^^ ! v^bjat a thought bursts oo the sailoifa mind-i^ 
^^^eei^ I^imself/or th' ev'nipg meal designed. 
He quake£hr>U9 oyes .ase^ dioi, heiain w&old pray*-^ 
And th' awful hlpw, tho' but one^momeiity stay. 
Is it by instinct thus we grasp for life, ^ 
Tho' all around ua be with misery rife ? 
The wretch who friendless and iinpilied lies 
Will heave the sigh reluctant when he dies, 
As tho' his &te with others' were entwin'd, 
And all their h34[ipiness with his combin'd ; 
As tho' his deajdi would make some youthful bride 
Float in the future OH; afflictioA'i ti^ey 
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Or childfeiikiCKferieiic^4ecMisigii t.i-rg 

To worldlyBcaflPandpenary naligii: " >• '>nA 
As the' snpartiDg frona tln» scene beiow -^^"-(l^< 
He left each gotdf^moMwM. wdtt bcatowi <*H 
The soldier seem to faasoD>'be is loath ' • '•< r^ 
To risk a struggle^ so enftebled both. • ^t ^ 

He stands sloof— ^watching with greedy eye "■ tit 
The other'^^stinereasing misery. - n'i 

So when^nlMitdeflaiitlbe woHndedKeSi '" 

The eagle eomes to hover o'er its prize ; 
And when the opportunity invites 
Near to the dying victim.it alights. 
But as the dainty meisl It would cemmenceb^ .; < . i 
The warrior's aim is taia'd in self de&ncob: >> > if 
Then it retreat* to aome o'^eriianging spray, - : 1 
In safety to survey, the oertaintpri^. , H 

Intent i^NMlreadii«dier«re:fiaei£'ey8S| . 1 

Until the bleedinf wamoBifiunisiarAtSt: . ^ ,n .i 1 
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Quickly the bird the dumge of ejrt famth seen^ 
And on the carease wanndothyent its i^leen* 
Senseless atlei^^ the wretched sailor kiy-*^ 
His eye no more ahaU open onthe day. 
Still careful of the charge^-his comrade novr 
Has found theknotty, death inflmting bough. 
The arid soU has suck'd the human goret 
The victim's features can be seen no more« 
Starting at ev'mng shudMy at th'. breeae laghast. 
The convict ends a vampire's pris'd repast* 
But in the mom it doth faira less appal 
To ^ct again the brutal cannibaL 
For many days such his unhallow'd food ; 
At last he meets a native in the wood. 
The savage poises the bone-p<Hnted spear-*- 
His dusky fiEu^e displays surprise, not fear. 
The soldier with his gun well pointed stands ; 
The native drops his spear to raise his hands ; 
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For thus tte/i^#(mia>(^dc6me friend to gri^V: '^* 
The other thidn' 'tis f^nkl to tetreat, 
And he wMii liave more food, or eke he dies^ 
So with unerring aim the Imllet flies/ '^ -^'^ * 
Again fais thirst is quehch'd With hliinan gore,' ^ ' 
And human flerii stlD forms his 1aiispsaek*s storeJ* ' 
Few hours had pass'd, ere joyfully he viewed ' 
A fire round which the natives dressed their' food.' 
Quickly the carrioif Is dirown a;way, 
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And at the natives fe^t he prostrate lay. 

Now for awhQe his self-eam'd sorrow ehd^ 

i 



His signs for bartering hare gain'd him friendi^ ; 

a 

And for his knapsack and a musket true, 
He gains provision and a strong canoe. 
In safety they have led him to the shore, 
And now he trusts to fortune and his oar* 
Small tho' his bark, the surge he safely rides 
As tho' his course were rurd by pitying tides^ ' 
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In vain^his eye does seek some vessel's sail-rr . 

His herbs and water now b^^ to fail ; 

But fortune willing with the wretch to spprt 

Hath borne him northward to a friendly port* 

*Twas where " the Providence" in former days 

Had taken up four hapless runaways. 

Whom* as the pleasing, well known story goes, 

The savages did not receive as foes. 

But as their forefathers did entertain 

Who formerly had been in battle slain ; 

And then, in peaceful mood, were come'to view 

The spot where od the hostile spear they threw. 

And when they heard that others still there be 

Living in distant lands beyond the sea. 

They said " their ancestors, when death was o'er 

Had migrated to some more distant shore." 

Sw^eet thought ! that even in the savage mind 

The spark of immortality we find^ 
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Say is it instinct — or idea innate < i J ju 

When such beUef refines the sarage state t " *^" 
Without such hope, how bitter were the days ^'' 
Of mortals o'er whom reason sheds her rajrs. 
Bitter the hours which even friendship gives' ^^ 
If only in this fleeting world she lives. 
Twere better love's encbantment ne'er to know 
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Than feel the object lives but here below. 
, 'Twere mockery— 4o gaze on th' infinti* ey^'^' 

To feel our hearts entwin'd by thousand ties, 
And yet to know that we must pass away 
And objects so beknr'd resign for aye. 
Then were the mind sunk in perpetual gloom. 

To reason then were th' most oppressive doom. 

* "'•■■ .1 
if 

The convict there was welcome— and did shftfe'*"' 
The simple natives' vegetable Are, 
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But that did ill agree with one 90 vil^^^,^^,; . 
Who when ahoy Foujd nature^* law9,4^file. 
He 8ighii,f<^r t^e excituag spirits^^ 9id| 
And fain ^^j^hoine would try the fiK^ggler's, trade. 
He goes.Qn bo^rd a vetsel India*bpund^ , , ., 

And thei^e to England hstn a passage found* 
By plunder $toek'd — by close disguise made bold^ 
He's on his road to gfun his brother's gold. . 
His money apent— ^awhik he's Sjt.a stand-— 
Now he has join'd the midnight poacher's band.. 



The mopQ is bright — the ppaeb^ is^ the field*— 
The ke^car cites the desp'rate4>aad to yield. 
As lightning sped the hardened soldier's baUU- 
Widi scornful jeer he sees tho keeper ML 
Quicjkly his eye doth th' otha barrel guide--* 
He fells the istriplipg nt die k^q^'sfidft 
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And toebb^krag^taoqaiMiiifaits trw, •! < ■>' 'm1 
Novr rmii^ to nflrhini'fHidfe blood bedrev^'M^ < ! 
The wounded nijai nwifefeeb what fafte^luidl^dctoe 
For he would naiie bimielf to help biB-so«r-f^'> 'f ) 
The sol^rijorei tbtt fiiee brfore bath^aee»-44f;>TT>' 
He starte-Hlieii kneds upon the bloedstaiii'd ^eeb* 
A plaintive voice bewails the son't die^eiSr*^ • < ' 
The callous soldier Mh down powerless v • i • 
A fratricide — ^his cup of guik flows o'er?**- /. • u : i . 
And horror grasps thai heart so dead before. 
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Had'tyrants ordeitd the peaaanti's deaths • ' 
Unnerv'd — unchang^dro-^ie'd heaVd his latestbreath* 
To guilt a atranger^-iK) he knew not fear— > '- 
And still had bravely smil'd, tho' death was near/ 
Yet moum'd he by fraternal band to die — 
No wonder, loi^ and deep was his last sigh. 



The second son muaC yield isocount at last-^ 
The hour's At hand**-^eath'B sentence has been pasfi'd. 
AllN)0li'^;ale in a *^ cell condemn'd" he lies ; 
Tis evhAag*--^ but once ag^in shall rise. 
SmalHs that cell— *yet other tvro are there — 
For ^ttch the rule that three a floor must sha^ e. 
Thus tbe3r'r8 each other's spies — ^and oft prevent 
A pris'ner's self inflicted punishment. 
Is it from habit, or a callous mind 
The soldier's thoughts are not to death confin'd ? 
Saw he sp many in a moment fall 
That death — ^but twelve hours hence — cannot appa) ? 
Whate'erihe cause, he has confess'd no crime—- ; 
And in deep execrations spends his time. ^ 

In sulky mood he sits, with brow austere. 
And to the chaplain gives but scornful ear. -r 

Night comes — the pris'ners on their rugs now lie 
And One would pray aloud, ere he must die, 
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But that the soldier, with a rage tincarb'dy 
Makes harsh complaint of his repose disturbed* 
In broken oaths he rares throughout the night — 
Then for the last time views the dawning light, 
^is nearly eight — and they hare left the cell— 
Their arms are pinion'd — now is heard the bell*— 
That solemn sound has pierc'd the soldier's heart-^ 
At once his courage and chedc's flush depart. 
He sinks — and is by force to th' scaffold borne — 
Appalling are the fears by which he's torn. 
The cap is drawn o'er his distorted £BLce ; 
Loudly he calls on God and man for grace. 
His lips are still seen quifr'nng with despair. 
While groans and frequent hisses rend the air. 
The signal gir'n*— he drops— oh hard the strife 
Between approaching death and fleeting life ! 
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A TALE. 



TwAS June — the sun o'er Bngland seem*d to smile 
As tho' it were some favor'd Grecian Isle, 
While Nature held a mandate in her hand 
That sorrow should he banish'd from the land. 
Perchance to climes from which the Nightingale 
Had lately come to tell her summer tale ; 
Whence too the Martin and the Swallow fleet 
Loving to roam, had made a safe retreat. 
Bright was the sun, while quicken'd by its beams 
Millions, with which prolific Nature teems« 
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MOlioilBi, of Bbemmute and aspect rare {4 

Disported in the regions of the air. ., j 

Lightly they danc'd — ^yet in their giddy mirth . . , // 
They seem'dto tcom and mock the lord of th'eaittw 



They laugh'd at man— -toilittg from early morn* 
As tho* the brilliant san were yet mibom. 
As tho' no flow'n were smiling in the grove. 
Or ring-doves sweetly chanting songs of love ; 
As tho' no forest dask, or TiVlet bright 
To holy contemplation did invite ; 
As tho' philosopliy forbad a smile 
To play upon die chedc of man awhile, 
Or etidksB toil and sarsow were hia doom. 
By God's daoee, from th* cradle to the tomb*. 



Beneath an oak, in bnsMe garb.amgr'4 
flatting and sisgiDg, aat a ¥il]agis.niaML 
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Her home wsQi HenfelheftqpktHid«'«diaHQ99^d i90i(1;i/ 
Thy rustic beauties ifi^d hatb'e'er foiigol 
Who once hath seen ? Maria waaiifir name; - 
yt^R WAS sheffntm^d if excite the tender flame. 
If softest hair and efae^y and gracefU form i 

Man's avari<iious bosom still can wann. -^ 

Her eye was somewhat malapert, 'tis true. 
And would with eagCTi forward glance, pursue 
The stranger, or in ehurdi, or .ait the fi^r* 
Her tongue ("in wonum is iMa fault so rare?) 
Disdain'd at others' will to he con&i'd| 
And freely spake the passions of her mind. 
Ne'er was an instance known^ as some record. 
But in a quarrel she had the last word ; 
And tho' her mother's ire did not remain, 
She ever and anon began again. 
And taunting op'd afire^ the painful sore 
Which, withotit inj'rynew, had heal'd before. 
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But still, wttfatbeMt ikff^tBrhet iatber unil^'di ; r< 
When gazing on hi^ beaut^us.wayw9cd ch^d/. . -i^i I 



And ofty in fapcy's dream, it did app^r 
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He saw her raised to some bigHer spbeire. t .f /^ 



While, by an instinct in the female mind. 
Her mother fear*d i^ome evil lurk'd behind. 
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In merry tQopd she salt, within the fthad« 
By the oak's wide extending branches made } 
Close at her side a fresh blown wild-rose grew, 
Her emblem — ^to the philosophic view. 
For it had reach'd its beauty's proudest hour, • 
And fear'd nor midnight frosty nor Phoebus' ppw'r. 

Yet was it unprotected — Ey'ry arm 
Might snatch the blooming phze without alarm. 
Not so the garden rose-* What hand would dar^. 
One flower from the parent tree to tear ? 



Or if, peitelitti^e, by wify ^tedlA pdiHesi^;' ' ^ ^ "'' 
The joyfiil thief will placeit in hiii btfeaut^* ^ 

Its soft and mossy stem-^its colours rare ' ' ' 
Will keep it loWft a cherisVd fev*rite there. • ' 

And should it droop its lovely head and dicf ' 
Its fragrance calls it to his memory^ 
And long he grieves, that overmling &te 
Has seiz'd a flow'r so sweet, so delicate. 
Not so when th* Idler» wand'ring to and firo, 
Beholds in shady hedge ^e wild-rose grow. 
Some wanton thought^ dr loneliness of th' hour, 
Excites his hand to pktck the tender flower. 
Short-liv'd its charms, tho^ dazzling to the view 
It's fragrance is not equal to its hue. 
It pleas'd the eye alone — alas ! it droops, 
'Tis thrown aside in anger— passing groups 
Scorning what others leaVe, with noisy mirth 
And rustic jeer will trample it to th' earth. 
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So does th6> idler ooHul-^-^di purpose wild 
And rudllesi'faei^ to se&se^e peasant's child. * 
How fidse Ih^ rvfoge of the worMlin^V arms ! ^^ 
Soon will he iqiurn.tuieiilti'rateddiantts. '^ 

Nature's siixqilicity and habits free ^ 

With polish'd vice and mannerff ill agree. 
But like the garden-rose ^the lorely maid 
Who brings ihe eharms (^ art to nature's aid. 
Whose nuod is «lortd with knowledge, still prevails 
And holds her «way o'erniany tfao' beauty faxlu. ' 
Each cultivated grace, each taste refin'd 
As " fragrance of the rose*^ enchant Ihe mind. ^ ' 
'Tis true, that4>eauty first does win Ihe heart, ^ 
The conquest is maintained by charms of «rt. 



Daughter of Poverty! dbould discontent 
Arise to mar my prepent good intent, 
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With paU^ni^e bei^r ine--f*««*t;/iiri^ igrthin^-' -» h <- 
Thyself around the|)««»a»^4i;.heart.t'^iilwiim4 . ' m 
While sn^i^es of sweel-comteat beam/OB tl^iace^ i 
Neatness and indui^tKy Ay eott&ge graee, • • ■■.■■" 
Thine is the spell wbidi holda the Udfrei^t love^ 
Which banishes each wishfrom t^ee to rove* 
But be content within thy humble sphere ; 
Wisely has God decreed gradations here. 
Say, when the maid in arts and Acienee train'd, 
O er whose unguarded childhood passion reign'd, 
Say, when she stoop'd t' accept the laborer's bed 
Did he respect a wife refin'd» well bred ? 
Ah no ! he rudelyi harshly did despke. 
What higher rank becomes, and others ^rise. 



While thus J^ariasat-^there chane'd to pass* a 
A gaudy equipag^^thf^ smilii^ jass, ^^ " '^ 
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And well dress'd beau andglitt'riDg groom were tbef^, 

And high the dust aseended in the air, - 

While thro' the lane, enliven'd by the song - *^ 

Of wooing birds, the chariot roll'd along. ' • ■ 

Ah poor Maria ! wherefore droops diy head ? l 

Why have thy spirits with thy colour fled \ 

Why does the plat lie scattered on the ground I '^ 

Why roll thine eyes in discontent around, 

And, still, almost unwillingly, pursue 

The fleeting vehicle till out of view ? 

Oh ! worst of human follies — can an ill • - 

Imaginary, so much spleen instil ? 

Alas ! 'tis true — she wails her adverse lot, < 

Which binds her to the wheel, and humble cot. 

She broods on joys of maids of higher birth, 

Their years of constant revelry and mirth, 

Fancies the human bosom never glows 

With joys like those which glitt'ring pomp bestows. 

e 
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Betuded Gkl ! a trifling fee to gain 

The village hag has turn'd th j simple brain. 

** When thou wert bom, propitious shone thy star, 

*' Thy happy destiny no chance can mar, 

'* The lines upon thy palm strange things reveal, 

Not long shall poverty thy charms conceal. 

Worthy thy beauty shall a suitor come 
'* And proudly bear thee to his wealthy home. 
'^ While fortune's freaks and tales of love are nam'd, 
** In village annals shall thy own be fam*d." 
Such are the fantasies now in thy brain. 
Which turn the proffer'd joys of life to pain. 
In such a wayward mood, and ill at rest 
The maiden sang to ease her aching breast. 
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How happy, how happy die noblewaii's tefe f'J ■ ^•' *-^ 
How dully the days of the cottager glide t''^ * ''^ 

How happy, how gay is a nobleman's wife'! ''^' '^'P''J 
How dull and how grave a poor cottagei^'s 'BHae'! 

How rich is the silk which the peeresses wear, 

• ' ..{ i,.t/^ 
While a rudely wove stuff is a cottager's fate ! 

.■*? ■>•• // 
How witty the lord and how noble his air, 

' :'■ I' ''Uto J- 
How stupid the ploughman, how clumsy his gait ! 

' .■•'.. '' 

Oh ! grant me kind Heaven to live at my eaoe^ 
Oh ! grant me a youth full of spirit and glee ; , i 

And cease, ye fond peasantSi to flatter and tease. 
For no homely rustic shali ever have me. / 
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The gale has borne her foolbh words away. 
Kow vncontroll'dy her thoughts begin to stray ; 
A drowsiness steals o'er her lovely frame — 
O'er hei soft cheek 's diffus'd a transient flame. 
Her long brown eye-lashes in union close 
Bespeak the wearied body's deep repose ; 
In,^ples)m€|ss her arms extended lie. 
Yet still the heaving bosom seems to sigh. 
Oh ! who could view so many fresh- blown charms 
And check his rising, generous alarms ? 
Who, skill'd in future lore, with tearless eye 
Could gaze ; unless he felt that hov'ring nigh 
Some guardian Angel was by heaven sent 
T' induce tlie worldling's bosom to relent ? 
The sndfb is on her cheek, as it would seem, 
Excited by some fleet, yet pleasing dream. 
She lie6s the fortune-teller's tale fulfiU'd— 
No more by poverty's harsh aspect chill'd 
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In htnnbleeM ftod mstk garb she pines ; * ; 
But DOW, for kcr vew &v*rke^ ForCinie tonnes - ;o / 
A wreath o{ gajrM; fl^w'rs. Eacb joy is^ hea^ .uor 
Each day some fttth deligfat, long wish'd cenfinKh^i 
The glit'ring equipage awaits her call ; < ; ; ; f < 
A train of liv'ried menials in her thralL ; ;^ 

How do the village maids with envy bum < .•<^ 

To see this child of Fortune once return .) f< 

To raise her parmits to soipe higher sf^iere, < i // 
And deal with lib'ral hand the social cheer* ^ i^ j ( 
Her former lovers how asham'd, how mute ! 
How rash to have preferred their humble suit ! 
How blind ! 'neath cottage doak ne'er to bay^^^en 
The soaring spirit and the lofly mien. ■..:■[) 
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Her dream ko^er^— and months have raU*d away; 
Mournful^ I tiaoe the sequel of my lay. 
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The maid has fled — no more on th' vSlage green 
Nor at the Churdi is poor Maria seen. 
Soon did her name into oblivion 
Her history was added to the mass 
Of tales (alas! each village has its share) 
Of injur*d girls^ whose curse was being fair. 
Soon was her place supplied by one as gay, 
Who shone the village heroine of the day, 
Who bloom'd her little hour in rustic pride, 
Then shed her full blown withered leaves and died. 



BdKdd the wretch in London's suburbs plac'd. 
Hating herself, neglected and disgraced. 
Brief was her course — ^her childhood's earliest friend 
(O'er her bed tear^-bedew'd implor'd to tend) 
Supplants her in her lover's Ruthless heart, 
And adds to other ills the deadliest smart. 
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The moralist might read the lecture here. 

Would woman listen, and bis bodings fear! — 

Thinks she that those who openly defy . - 

The laws which other human beings tie, 

In trial will prove honest to their cause 

And not infringe their self impos*d bye-laws I 

Thinks she, that he, who with relentless hand, 

The parent's front with infamy can brand ; 

Who, by the maxims of the world beguil'd, 

Gives years of woe to poverty's fair child. 

As it were in exchange for some few days 

Of pleasure, which his own ill fame must raise ; 

Thinks she, that such th' unwritten vow can bind. 

If lust or interest call a change of mind ? 

When chain of silk the tiger shall control, 

Or love of justice warm the robber s soul. 

Or patriot fire consume the smuggler's sail, 

Or pity o*er the slave trader prevail, 
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Or man's love for his neighbor greater prove, 
Than burns within his breast his own self love, 
Then, only then-— tho* not the lawful spouse, 
Woman may, trust' the selfish worldling's vows* 
Relentless man ! say hast thou never heard 
Of woman who in thoughtless hour had err'd. 
And seeh the heartless cause of her own shame 
On ruin's brink, with stain'd and worthless name. 
Then has she shewn her love — and day and night 
Has toiVd to make his load of sorrow light. 
But when all-fickle Fortune smil'd again. 
The rake has liv'd but to infiict new pain 
On her, who tho' no honoured, guarded bride. 
With him had shar'd her crust, for him had died. 



Rejected — scom'd—in vain Maria weeps. 
The tyrant Conscience no longer sleeps, 
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But with a nam'roiis liOBt, in dread arrays 
Cites forth the {all'n ere she hath pBMNt'TLthy. ' 
Dread visitation ! Gratitude was there, " ' '^^ 
With visage dignified, hut scomfhl air. ^ ' ^' 
She, first to speak, wav'dher ms^dc^haiiif'''* 
Commanding slence to th' attendant liabd. ' 
** Daughter^ she said, with mild, but awfiil vifice, 
" Since ease with infamy was thy free diolce, 
** . Know that by God's decree no sinner dies 
" Ere we th' infringement of our laws chastise ; 
" Late do we come, to awful scenes inur'd, 
<< We wait on those in prison walls immiir'd, 
*' We view the suicide's last gasp for breath, ' ' 
" We 're in attendance round the couch of death ; 
'' The prodigal to distant climes may fly 
*' Yet we are there to claim his latest sigh. 
** We visit her to whom the world denies 
'' A ray of hope or comfort ere she dies. 
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" To day it is our task thy guilt to paint, 
" I first shall vent the words of my complaint ; 
" Recall the days when thou wert yet a child, 
" When on thy infant sports thy parents smil'd ; 
" Returning from his labour, with what glee 
" Thy doacing father plac'd thee on his knee, 
" And closely press'd thee to his sun-burnt breast, 
" When heavy eye bespoke thy hour of rest. 
" Recall thy mother's mild and patient look, 
" Whose kind instruction thou so ill did'st brook ; 
" Where is thy father 1 and thy mother where ? 
" What ground is wet with tears of their despair? 
" How chang'd ! already have they ceas'd to weep, 
" Already 'tis the sleep of death they sleep, 
" Them hast thou robb'd of what to ihee they gave ; 
" 'Twas thou who mad'at ihy parents' lowly grave." 
She ceas'd — in kinder accents Hymen spoke : 
" Why rashly didst tJiou scorn my profter'd yoke ? 
E 4 
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<* Hadst thou YonchsaTd to me a wtUing ear« 
" I'd prov'd a guardian constant and gincere. 
I " Softly did many a youth pronounce my name; 
** But ihou hast ridicuFd so chaste a flame : . 
<< 'Tis their torn now all holy ties to aconif . 
" With one so destitute, and so folom. 
** What daily happiness had been thy lot 
'* Within the simple home a straw-thatch'd cot^ 
" Thyself the laborer's honest bride confessed, 
" The hoary grandsire had thy ofispring Uest, 
" But now, the heir of infamy and woe, 
** Not e'en a father's blessing shall it know/'«-« 
Truth next did speak — in slow and hollow tone : 
" Capricious girl ! --had &lsehood*s gale not blown 
" Its canker on thy infant heart, thou*dst been 
" The loveliest flow'r upon thy village green. 
" Why has a hag, surpassing reason's bounds, 
" Seduc'd thy mind with wild but flatt ring sounds ? 
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" Why was my voice unheard ? why does thy ux 
** So little value to my name annex? \ 
" Wear I so hideous, or so rude a form ? 
*' Dare I ne'er hope the female breast to warm ? 
" Say, what k my ofFence-^o be disgrs^^^d 
** By knaves ludd vagabonds the most bare-fac*d ? 
" Oh simple maids, who such fond fancies trust, 
" Were the Creator wise, or were he just, 
** If stars, or palm of hand, or cards could shew 
" The fate of ev'ry being here below? 
" Lost child," he said ** thou hast so sorely wept, 
" Because thy fancy rang'd, thy reason slept ; 
** Go> others tell, lest tbey like thee mistake,' 
** Their happiness they either mar or make." 
Such were the sounds reproachful, which her ear 
Once us'd to flattery, now is forc'd to hear. 
Such was the sketch th' aUiesi of Conscience drew, 
A{^. which alas ! her heart confessed was true* 
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While on the bed of want Maria lies, 
Hope, constant hitherto, untimely flies. 
Not unobserved by Phrensy, heartless foe ! 
Watching the hour extreme of human woe ; 
With sarage smile he sought his victim's ear — 
*' Friendless, despis'd, why ling'rest thou still here 
" Thy rival's sport, thy former lover's jeer ! — " 
Enough ! on bank of Thames the wretch is seen, 
With infant in her arms and CEazyinHen. 
Man's heart may fail in th* moment of depair ; 
But what wlU not an injur'd woman dare? 
Far with the stream her lifeless corse is borne — 
Tho' boist'rous be that stream — it hath not torn 
The infant from her breast — ^there it doth sleep 
Clos'd in her stiffen'd arms, beneath the deep. 
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Friend! hast thou been in London? hast thou seen 
How morn iswelcome'd here ? Hast thou observ*d 
How " extremes meet," when at an early hour 
The lowest and the highest of this motley town 
In silence pass each other ? The mechanic 
Is going forth to labour, when the beau 
In ball-room dress array'd, is saunt'ring home 
From some late revel to his downy bed. 

* The following admonitory lines are not addressed to those 
young persons who are brought from the country in the service 
of families of respectability ; but to those who, from false ideas 
of London come here, prompted l^y a love of change, to seek 
their fortune. 



^ VtiUkat 01RL8. 

WeU niight the eontMrt call a crinuon blush 
To his pale cheek. It chanc'd at sudi a time 
I walk'd abroad t* observe my fellow mah-^ - 

To mark his habits. Then the country waggon "' 
Advancing thro the thinly peopled streets. 
With cumbrous creaking wheel first met my view. 
I stopp'd to gaze— the coat of dust it wore 
Announced its coming firom some distant part 
And caus'd my thoughts to wander for a moment 
To groves and streams, and all the charms of nature 
From which the dtizen 's estranged. Then discontent 
Rais'd a brief murmur in my sinking heart. 
How hard their doom, by poverty bent down, 
Whom fate denies the purest of God's blessings ! 
Month after month breathing but tainted air. 
The slaves of beings with but one idea. 
One hope, on^ thought— how hourly they may add 
Guinea to guinea. Now possessing more 



Than woid^ ^Hkffice totblemi jdi^p&Dll ^icidt^"^^^ 
A coi]^teiice,*-*-Iii facta ticket ofailininiiofi. 
To view the beau1;i£8 of all other climes: 
Should IndU tempt, (^ Africa, or Russia 
As th' infant gianty daiLy gaining atrength. , 
Or free America — like the ill-us'd youth 
First ent'ring on his rights, reproachfully 
Calling his aged j[>arents to account 
For the harsh' treatment of his younger days. 
But Nature's voice can't reach the miser's heart, 
While mammon's ace^;it8 more melodious fall, 
Than the first sound of love to maiden's ear. 



But to my point — the waggon I've describ'd 
Brought sev'ral villagers to seek their fortune * 

* This idea was not suggested as might be supposed, by one 
of Hogarth's prints, but by personal observation in the present 
times. 
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In this metropolik«i Oladly they hail-d «/ 

The far-&m'd ciiy^ where they fondly deem'd - 

Success awaited all their idle wishes. 

Among the rest, there were some village girls -■ 

Fresh as the hills they left — with rosy cheeks 

And laughing eyes, and limbs from health robust* 

And on their brows a friendly confidence ^ y 

Was stamp'd — a boundless faith io all mankind 

Arising from their ign'rance of the world*^ 

Such confidence as simply to Columbus 

Guachanahari gave — when for the Spaniards 

He and his people did erect a fort, 

The first sad " monument of their own servitude." t 

And such simplicity as Montezuma's, 

When he to th' avaricious Cortez 

Presented gold dug from the fertile bowels 

Of his own soil, disclosing thus the secret 

Fatal to him and his ill*omen*d kingdom. 
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Ah! such simplicity, ais unriTensally "^ '^^ ' 

Prevail*cl in olden time, when Adam's sons 

Had yet, to gild their pilgrimage, rettiains 

Of primitive innocence-^like rajTs of light ' ' 

Lingering on earth altho' the sun has set 

Before vast cities had aris'n, and man. 

Now civiliz'd, began to calculate 

His own pre-eminence by tlie extent 

Of plunder he collected from his neighbour. 

What would ye here, I vainly ask'd myself! 

What good for you in store, to recompense 

For that you leave behind ? Come you perchance 

Elate with hope of bett'ring your condition? 

Alas ! where one succeeds, how many live 

To curse the hour they left their rural homes. 

Come you, ah ill advis'd, to give your savings 

However scanty,' to some office-keeper ? 

To be put off from day to 4ay— the victim 
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Ofinfamoaaimpoiftiire-^Hirperdmiiee > /^ 

Some petty shoplnepery wbose tows-bred ivife ' 
Would play tbe mistress and tfie tymit toe^ v « 
Has frank'd you to the town, where beard andlodgiiig 
Are ample wages for your 3rearly serviee? 
What more can you expect ? the hunMe viHage / 
Trains not its children in the civic art 
Of dressing turtle for an alderman. 
What would the famous Louis Eustache Ude 
Chief cook of Louis, think of English dinners ? 
What would he say at village girk pretendii^ 
To science in contremets, or entremets or truffles ! 
Or would you hope to be a lady*s-maid t 
Oh no ! you have not fingers ddicate 
Or soft enough t' adjust the numerous ringlets 
Of modem belles. You cannot properly 
Adapt the silk t'encurde slender waists ; 
Or shew to exact nicety that part 



^mi^«t^Qi«tt. tl 



Which fiushioni^aranteet tapiiMf|iWi6Mrem^''':; ><:. 

Of idabaster nednii^^that is m acmce \ ; ^ t ^^ 

Peculiar to the maids oiFtassoe and Itdgfi. ' ^ 

YoQ hare not eonTersation ibr tiie car . ^ 

Of a young mistress when ahe'd fly cnnidb 7 ^ ^ 

No-^i^disappointed, humUed^ you resign 

This post of honour to a maid mose blest. 

What then awaits you ? what but the hard service 

Of a hard master— in some narrow street 

Or court residing*—^ where even the air 

Is a close prisoner — whence the bright sun 

(With which you still bear marks of old acquaintance) 

Is seldom visible. Then will Nature 

Speak her reproaches. The European 

As well can bear Leone's scorching dime, 

Or th* mhabitants of th' briny ocean 

Sport gaily in the lucid inland stream, 

Or sandy soils prove genial to the growth 
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Of lofty elm, and widely spreading oak, 
As you can change your native hills or vallies, 
For the close dwellings of this o'ergrown town. 
Oh ! I do pity you-**I see the gulph 
Yawning for many a miserable victim. 
I see the tear run down your alter'd face, 
When hopeless, friendless, and bereft of health 
You think of old companions far away ; 
Who, tho* in honest service, yet enjoy 
The blessings Nature would bestow on all. 
Tho' daily toiling for their homely fare. 
Perchance too by a selfish mistress vex'd. 
Life still gives many blessings to their lot. 
The fragrance of the garden still is theirs ; 
The birds accompany their matin song, 
The owl their curfew for the hour of rest. 
The bloom of ruddy health is on their clieck, 
A talisman which steels us against care. 
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And forces us to smile, tho' others weep.* 
But you, bereft of ev'ry joy, become 
The prey of disappointment, discont^t. ^ 
E'en on the holiday where would you stray ? 
Where are the friends to give the hearty welcome ? 
Where is the humble dwelling to protect you ? 
Oh cottagers, lurks not a secret here. 
Meet to arouse the rustic parent's fear 
For welfare of their lov'd but absent child ? 
One question I would ask the worldly man ! 
'Tis hard to solve — perhaps he cannot answer. 
Where ar6 the thousands of abandoned females. 
Whom, like the insect tribe, the early spring 
Bears on its face — alas where are they when 
The autumn comes**with it another race 
Not less abandonid, but of fresher aspect i 
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YeviBagtiLgiili, if iwppily ye wish '^ '■ 

The stream of life ta flow, leave not A' abode • 
Of Nature— -here all it artificial — ' '-^ 

The smallest comforts must be purchased; ) 

London: ie no kind home for povet^. 
How many of yom sex have hither oene 
And fain would have returned, but that fiibe pride ' 
Forbad them I Would no guiltier cause 
Had afterwards existed to wiiihold them 
From the chaste shelter of their parents arms ! 
Then leave the menial duties of the city 
To those on whom a mother's eye yet dwells. 
To those who from the cradle have existed 
In smoaky atmosphere and crouded street, 
And well should know, by long experience taught, 
The various snares of this debauched town. 
Be you content, in ign'rance of the world. 
To stray but little from your native village : 
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Where some kind dame, in Nature's fraukoess rob'd, 

Untaught to live but for herself alone, 

Shall prize your modest worth and willing service. 

Then halcyon peace (^hich ever lov'd to hover 

\ 
Around the Woodbil^'d cottage) shall consent 

To occupy your simple, virtuous breast. 

So tow'rds the vast gulph of Eternity, 

Life's current flows — ^placid and undisturb'd, 

As the dear rivulet (on whose mossy banks 

Your childhood lov'd to stray) thro' flow'ry vallies 

Now to the great ocean bends its course. 
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Oh ! when the heart is young and full of joy, 
Unruffled as Geneva's dark blue lake 
In sultry June — ^how precious then the tears 
Which softly fall o'er fictio&'s tragic page ; 
Welcome as heat-drops on a summer's eve 
Giving fresh fragrance to surrounding flow'rs ; 
But when the heart is sad, how readily 
It turns to days gone by, when yet no cloud 
Did threaten to disturb life's brief sunshine. 
So when our country, claiming still our.love, 
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Does wear an air of sadness — ^it is well 

Thro' magic glass to view the olden time, 

When she was " Merry England*' — when her sons 

Ah! e*en the poorest, had their fav'rite gambols. 

Dearly they lov'd the merry land, where each 

Had his share of enjoyment — where the sports 

Gave charms to peace, and nerv'd the frame for war. 

Who has not known, alas ! how wastes the body 

When eare corrodes the mind : so too the mind 

Grows sickly when the everchanging blood 

Is not expeird by th' body's exercise. 

Little, I ween, did Olaf Tryggeson, 

Once Norway's far-fam'd king, heed care's swift shafts, 

Who, as the ancient chronicle records, 

Was ambi-dexter, and with equal force 

Could hurl two darts at once against his foes — 

And so alert— that at the boat*8 outside 

He walk'd upon the oars, while row'd his men. 
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I fear the Ei^lish youth offimner days. 
Whose nerves were steeFd by feats of archery, 
Or runnings wrestlihg, or like exercise 
Would cast a sneer on our generaticni^ 
Enfeebled by. the ball-room^ heat, fatigu*d 
By labourof the billiard table. 
'Tis curious to behold the pale appreotice 
Of wtr. times— then to read how formerly 
The citizens of London and their sons 
Had their enliv'ning sports— for they were wont 
With archery, and running at the Quintain, 
Or arm'd with clubs 4nd buoklert for sham fight 
To keep themselves e'en as the yeomen strong. 
And during Lent with shields and pointless lances 
Performed the evolutions of horse exercise. 
Nor e'en in coldest winter did relax. 
But held their warlike justs upon the ice. 
But when the Capital grew overlarge, 
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And grounds for martial pastimes were built o'er. 
Then did the poorest citizens frequent 
The dicing houses, or small bowling iHeys ' > 
Of snaring publicans^ and tliere' consom'd ' ' '**- 

Their weekly g«&iS'-ik> that ihenr wires alld diiMMA 
'* Went often supperless to their hard b&ktJ^ > • ^ 
Fain would I dwell upon die healthy sfKirlisi ' "^ 
Which charmed the peasant's life— yet lit each iilget ' 
Pride has uprear'd itlBOTetbeaiing head, ' 
And at the gaudy Tourhament * and Just, 
None entered the lists below th' Esquire. 
Of old English pastimes the Quiiltaia first, 

* The Tournament, in its original institution, was a martial 
conflict, in which the combatants engaged without any animosity, 
merely to exhibit their strength and dexterity; but, at the same 
time, engaged in great numbers to represent a battle. 

The Just was when two Knights, and no more, were opposed 
to each other at one time.— -iSSse Struffi Sportt and PaHhtes of 
the peofiXe ofEngUmiL- 
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More ancieixt e*ea tha^ JusU^ ou^ o ^. 

The simple Quuitaij| * wa,s.appst qd^.wopd 

On which perchance th^re was..a i^ieUL af&^*d» 

Whereat ti^ tyra-learn'd tataJk^his aii^. . ^.. , 

Anon, in toqrtf, of tbi» ^v^Cj^ wa3 pl^c'd ^ ,, -^ 

The semblance of some, human figure* Turl^ 

Or Saracen, with ^hjbld and club vfjell arm'd» 

And so constructed, i,t did on iu piyot 

With muich velocity and ease turn round* 

So if the horsenian who. woiUd make th* attempt 

Hit not the proper point, the dumb figure 

Did with its wooden sabre strike ^ back 

To his disgrace--and general merrinient. 

* On simple scale were other Quintains made 

* Called so from Quinctus or Quintas the iayento^. 

f Othen agaui made use of a moveable Quiatatn,. which was 
also very simply constructed) consisting only oCa cross har. turn- 
ing upon a pivot, with a broad part to str^k^ affaUut QO one side, 
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Which th' unskill'd pedestrian did o'erwfaelm 
With sand, or other harmless punishment. 
Also on Thames were water Quintains plac'd, 
'Gainst which th' aspirant was alertly row'd— > 
But if he fail'd to break his lance at th' mark. 
Or keep hisplace, the vessel forward veer'd 
And he was left to struggle with the stream. 
Hence sprang the game of tilting at the ring 
Which to a much-priz'd science was rediic'd *. 
Hurling of darts and other missive weapons 
Was superseded by the game of Quoits, 
Which happily our countrymen still practise, 
To ope the chest and exercise the limbs. 
And then, as now, the Ball drove care away, 

and a bag of earth or sand depending from the other: there was 
a double advantage in these kind of Quintains; they were cheap 
and easily to be procured* — Sirutt, p. 109. 

* At the commenoement of the 17th century. 
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And at soil hour of eve both males and females 
In happy thoughtlessness did then disport — 
Yet-many a tear dropped from the fair one's eye 
At loss of Tansy cake. Besides our games, 
They play d Balloon-baU, Stool-baU; Bandy-ball 
Camp*ball and Stow-ball, and at Hand Tennis, 
A maid of France ^ surpassed the stronger sex. 
Kayles, Closh, and Loggats too were far'rite sports. 
From which the obikkren of the present day 
Derive their game of Ninepins, f Bowling-greens 

* A girl named Margot. 

t Bowfing, accor£ng to an autlMr of the serenteentH century, 
is a pastime ** in which a man shall find great art in chusing 
ont his groundi and preventing the winding, hanging, and many 
turning advantages of the same, whether it be in open wilde 
places, oi; in close allies t and for his ^ort, the chasing of the 
bowle is the greatest cunning; your flat bowles being best for 
allies, your round byazed bowles for open grounds of advantage, 
and your roubd bowles, like a ball, for green sWarthes that are 
plaui and level."— << Couniry CmUaiitHentt," publithedA.D, 1615, 
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E'en in the middle ages gave ddigh^i 
And Tipcat * still is known as 9^ pastime. 
Twere well if all their sports had barmleas been» 
And they had seorn'd to hunt tbiL duck or squirrel. 
Or hait the bull, the badger or the bear. 
Nor had they seed to tutor" speechless animals — 
To teadi the dog and cook to dance» the hare 
To play on tabor, the rough bear Co toaible, 
And imitate the actions of his master— « 
(But more disgraceful «till that e'en the master 
Did ape the voice and gestures of his brutes) 
For they bad plays call'd Miracles and Mjrsteries, 
Mummings and Masquerades, Jugglers and Jocula* 

tors, 
Harpers and Minstrels, Story-telkrs, Jesters, 
Mountebanks, Posture*makers, and Performers 
Of morris, ladder, rope, and wire dances ; 

• "See Note C. 
S 
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Their various games for Easter* May, and Wbitmuu 

And on Hock Tuesday *» tp (comroe^qrafci . . ^, 

England made free by GUurdicanutq'a d^ad^^ . .. j 

The women stroiigly bound thfi men lyitb. ropes 

And for their pleasures levied contributiopb 

None can regret that at the /east q{ Christm^sf 

The ** Lord of misrule" is compeU'd to abrQgate» 

Or at th' Epiphany the Kipg o' th' bean 

No longer holds his s^ay of many days. 

Or ^' Precentor of Fools" is no mpzp shorn 

On stage erected opposite the church. 

Yet it were well at that enlivening season, 

Of merry disports to elect a Master, 

And all be children once at least in tb* year. 

'Tis^well that Wakes and Churchales do Aot nqw 

* Hdke-day or Hock-day, s popular holiday, mentioiied by 
Matt. Paris and other ancicipt writen« This day was usually 
kept on^the Tuesday Mowing^tfae second Sunday after Rafter day. 
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Elccuse midnight debauchery and drunkenness ; 

Yet prize I not that man's philosophy 

Who wocdd not now drink of the Wassail-bowl * 

Or joy to seis on feasts and holidays 

The maidens dance in presence of their mistress. 

I envy Hot his feelings, who is proof 

'Gainst laiiighter's wide spreading contagioii. 

When happy groups, on summer evening, 

Forget their hard day's labdar, iA beholding 

The Sackrunners contending for the pri^e, 

* Wassail, or rather the Wassail bowl, which was a bowl of 
spiced ale, formerly carried about by young women on New 
year's eve, who went from door t» door ip their leTeral psriahes, 
singing a few couplets of homely verses composed for the purpose, 
and presented the liquor to the inhabitants of the house where 
they bidled, expectiikg a small gratuity id rettam. The wassail Is 
said to have originated from the words of Rowena, the daughter 
of Hengist, who presenting a bowl of wine to Vortigem the Uhg 
of the Britons, said Wses hsel) or, health to you my lord the king. 
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Or blindfold candidates driving wheelbarrows^ 

Or canny rustics holding grinning matchesi 

Oh Reader ! scorn me not as trifling now^ 

For as the bee bft lies within the^ese^ 

Contrariwise it sometimes will occiit'^ 

The soundest moral lies within the jest 

As powerful medidiniein the honey cup. 

Say who has been at o'ergrown Manchester 

And seen the wan cheek of the poor mechanic ? 

Who there has crime's o'erwhelming pow'r observ'd 

And regular midnight debaucheries, 

And not lamented that intW evening 

No manly exercise does brace the limbs, 

Or call the sickly labourer's attention 

From the seductions of the pubUc-house ? 

*Tis a sad sight to see the skittle ground) 

The property of enticing publican, 

Whereat the weekly earpibgs are eonsum'd 
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On liquors which destroy die worn out bodj. 
Happy the village wher^, e'en at this day. 
The peasants meet to spend an hour at cricket 
Or other pastime heakhy tp the frame. 
Happier &r than they who work at th' loom, 
Enfeebled daily by imaat'ral heat. 
Victims of sickness, bil^ and discontent. 
Thrice happy ithey who till their native soil, 
Surrounded when at labour by the charms 
Of nature ever changing, ever perfect. 
They have not felt th' opf^essive destiny 
Of being pent within a city's walls 
Where mind and body grow together sick. 
Oh thou my country at this mioment sad 
At sudden diminution of thy commerce — 
Reproach me not that I share not thy grief. 
Oft in past times when fancy held her sway. 
Mournful Imire I dqplor^d thy future fate. 
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Methought thy commerce was increasing still 
And village after village was converted 

Into a &brick for tby &r'»S0^ht exports ; 

r 

Until at length o^r free and noble land 
Assum'd one endless mai^ti&ctVy's shape ; 
And where the hamlet's smoke once m^t the eye 
Then steam its vapour sent to taint the air, 
And the robust and hearty {Inglisb peasant 
Was chang'd into a sedent'ry (t^'rative. 
Then where the undemn'ood and sapling oak 
Thro' ages pest were cover £br the game, 
Where hermit mi^t have dwelt far from the world, 
The hand of trade there smote the face of nature. 
And then was seen the tasteless long canal, 
Covered widi merchants' craft — while skippers' oaths 
Had baniah'd far the woodopigeon and jay. 
Where once Ae com had wav'd, and hardy teapers 
Had kept thcus anott^ joyoua harvest^home, 
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There did the warehouse renr ita slate topp'd lies 
And many pin'd imprJEon'd in its walls. 
Methought the land with tradesman's palacw^ 
Was studded o'er j but rarely met the eye 
The yeoman's cottage v/iih its garden neat. 
There was no medium — or the mansicin 
Or meanest hovel did bedeck the land ; 
A.s tho' iDto few heaps our gold was pil'd, 
While Luxury with Penury join'd hands 
And o'er the country held their hateful reign.' 
Methought that South America and Europe 
Priz'd only goods of British manufacture. 
While England did no longer corn produce 
But freely did import from foreign states. 
When suddenly tliere was a mighty change. 
And pow'rful nations leagu'd against Britannia 
Anddid blockade her coasts and check her commerc( 
Few her reiources then within herself. 
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And famine wasted her o'erpeopled towns. 
Her sons, once so intrepid^ then were feebjie ; 
She fell like Tyre — ^but not so long the siege 
As that which urg'd the Macedonian's wrath. 
But I would turn from tliis ill-omen'd vision, 
And from the past draw lessons for the future. 
No more the hawk * is seen on the white hand 
Of our fair country-women, and but rarely 
Do they, as in old time, ride with the hound. 
Yet do'they still lack cheering exercise-— 
Oft dullness marks the yeoman's daughter's life. 
'Tis pity that there are not festive days 
On which the youth of either sex shall meet. 
'Tis hard when woman yearly is confin'd 
To one small circle, and from that perchance 
Must choose tlie part'ner of her changeless lifi^. 
'T were well in summer to have merry meetings 

* See Note D. 



For feats of Archei^ \ at which each sex 

Should try their pvowess, and then, ere the dew 

Had faU'n upon the lawA a3 velvet soft. 

To join in innooenit and lively dance. 

While happy parents should look on and view 

Their youth depicted in their children's glei?. 

So I should joy to see the villagers 

However poorr— partaking of field sports, 

Be it at Cricket, Quoits, or old Quintain. 

Nor would the wealthy country squire I ween 

Regret the loss of some appropriate spot 

Which he may give for honest sports and pastimes. 

But on the contrary, I humhly trow, 

Where he of late the poacher keen did find 

He'll be saluted by the honest lab'rer, 

And for his loss will amply be repaid 

By smiles of a contented peasantry. 

• See Note E. 
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Cheerily peal the village bells 

To welcome in the day of holy rest : 

Now at that sound each bosom swells 

With bliss — tho'late by sorrow's weight oppress'd. 

The labourer joys in repose, 

The matron in the day of public pray'r, 
While loving hearts, late full of woes, >- 

The sweets of hope and expectation share. 

No more is heard th' enliv'ning peal — 

Now silence deep does holy thoughts inspire. 

Unbroken e'en by the stage-whee]. 

Or whetting of the scythe, or blacksmith's fire. 
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Hail ! ever blessed, hallow'd day, 
Fair Christianity's far-priz'd bequest, 

Shedding o'er eardi a cheering ray. 
E'en for dumb animals commanding rest. 

Hail ! source of pleasures the most pure — 
In thee the finger of our God we trace — 

Thou teachest man his toil t' endure. 
Wiping the heat drops fiiom the lab'r^'s fs^e* 



i»-» . 



The children in their cleanly diress 

Are now assembled at the Scmday School, • i 
While daughters of the rich caresa 

The litde VTSisagers under their rule. 

Who can look on with apathy ? 

What heart insensible to such a sight? 
Then roves th* admiring eye 

On England's daughters with refin'd delight. 
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What bosom can the charms Tesut 
Of loveliness and virtue thus combined ! 

Yet say— If beauty can exist 

When virtue dwells not in the female mind. 

No stamp so hideous on the face* — 

At least'Lavater's self hath -so confessed, 

As when in woman we can trace 

Impiety upon her br6w express-d. ^ 

Daughter of wealth! once doom'd tQ be 
The future mistress of the village child ; 

Doubt not but her fidelity' 
Will make return for your instruction mild. 

*Tis as a link between your fates — 

Pride dare not then your gentle breast intrude ; 
You feel for th' hamlet-s poor inmates — 

Their hearts are warm'd by deepest gratitude. 
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The bell hath toll'd the hour of pray'r— 
Thoughtful the laborer thro' the churchyard hie 

Sighing at view of tombstones there 
'Neath which some old acquaintance mooU'riJiglies. 

The service has commenc'd— ^behold 
Devoutly now how many bend the knee ; 

Affecting moment ! young and old / 

Join in responses of the Litany. 

The wealthy and the poor are there — 
And then at least all equal beings seem ; 

Each offering up the same pray'r 
Each turning faithfully to th' One Supreme. 

The service o'er, with joy we view ■ ' 

The laborer bearing home his priz'd repast ; 

Alas ! the lux'ry be may rue 
And on the morrow be compeU'd to fiist. 



There is a sect * vvhich once a week 
Afibrds the poor a comfortaUe meal. 

'T were well instruction thrace to seek 
And kniiate so laudable a zeaL 

Where sighs the fond philanthropist 
At sight of human toil or human woe ? 

Who weeps o'er happiness dismissed 
For ever from the grasp of man below ? 

Seek the village on holy eve, 

And ere the sun is setting, gaze around — 
With sadness doth no bosom heave 

But hearts of old and young with raptiure bound. 

Behold the skirts of neighb*ring grove—* 

How picturesque the groups which ramble there, 

How varied are the scenes of love — 
Awhile forgotten all the weekly care. 

* Glassites and Sandemanians. 
a 
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The gentle whispers die on th' gale, 

Perchance the tear fidls down the damsel's cheek ; 
Fain would she tell a lengthened tale, 

And yet her silly tongue is loath to speak. 

But still methinks when cruel night 
Has sent the pair to separate threshold, 

A thousand trifles to their rest's despite 

Float on the mind which they would fain have told. 

The father of large family 

Knows no such happiness as in that hour 
When sporting round him he can see 

His children pluck the com or gay field flow'r. 

Unwelcome are the evening shades- 
Alas ! th' unwilling steps are homeward hent. 

The heart still loiters in the glades- 
Fainter the sound of rustic merriment. 
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And now the passenger may hear 

The word of God within the cottage read— 

The untaught peasant lends an ear 
To his own child at village free-school bred. 

Such is the sabbath — ^how serene 

How patient to God's will it leaves the mind : 
Contentment on the face is seen 

Of laborers, to their weekly toll resigned. 

Blest day ! long may'st thou in such wise 
Shed healing balm upon the human race : 

Long may thy glorious sun arise 

To dry the tears which linger on the face. 
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Reader ! whoe'er you be, with grief behold 
STow Irue a iaie of hui^ life is told. 
The maiden whom we see depicted here, 
In horror wrapt, overcome with anxious fear, 
But some few moments since, (her heart replete 
With hope, and love, and joy, and fancies sweet,) 
Lay down to rest ; but ere she clos'd her eyes 
She fondly thought what images would rise 
To sooth her slumber — how the graceful mien 
Of him, the only lov'd, in &ncy seen, 
Would hover round her— how his lovesick eye 
Would ask of her's the glance of sympathy. 

Q 4 
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Alas ! how vain the thought.— Behold the flush 

Of terror supersedes the buroii^ blush 

Which dyed her beauteous cheek, when sleep o'ertodi: 

Her— 4ialf recalling still the latest look 

Her lover gave. Instead of Henry's eye 

Of love, she meets the gaze of mockery. 

Instead of Henr/s voice to charm her ear, 

And talk of future bliss and nuptials near, 
A fearful stillnto reigns — ^in vain for breath 
She pants — and feels the pangs of early death. 
So too, alas! the young enthusiast smiles, 
(Unus'd to fickle fortune's treach'rous wiles) 
In dreams of fUncy — in th' mysterious page 
Of time, he reads a future golden i^e. 
Holding a myrtle-wreath, the hand of Fame 
Outstretched he sees t' immortalise his name. 
But oh 1 how false the telescope of time ! 
Fame comes not with her wreath aiid voice sublime 
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To cdnsecrate his name and crown his brow ; 

TheDeemonDisAPFOiKTifENTcoineB—liaw varied now 

The dreamer'a fate— breathless, aghast he lies ; 

The dtemon mounts his breast — with scornful eyes 

There takes possession — nips the op'ning bud 

Of intellect — and saps his heart's best blood. 

Ah ! why does the one great Omnipotent 

Not check the evil Daemon's foul intent? 

Why, in each present or each future hour 

Must th' human mind be steel'd against his pow'r '! 

Why do we see his gaunt, terrific hand, 

When unsuspecting, unprepar'd we stand I 

Why does he come to dash the cup of joy 

From her— first gazing on her infant boy ? 

Why, wretched, is she forc'd from earth away i 

While th' helpless child scarce sees the light of day.^ 

Why must the aged parent shed the tear 

O'er hia full-grown, accomplish'd offspring's bie; 

I Q S 
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Swept off by pestilential wind as chaff, 
When most the parent needs some aiding staff 1 
Why does the vessel sink, to rise no more, 
Wreck'd within sight of the long wish'd for shore ? 
Why do the drought, or countless insects come 
To mar the promised joys of harvest home ? 
Why must we often blame o'er-ruling fate. 
That •* heard our pray'rs, yet they are heard too late V* 
Why ? — ^but that griefs like these may make us sage 
And watchful in our earthly pilgrimage ; 
May speak aloud, that for the human race 
There yet remains some better resting-place ; 
May wean our thoughts from earth, direct our love 
To him who reigns from age to age above ; 
May teacn us that unless our Hope be there, 
The prospect of each mortal is — ^Despair. 
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NOTE A. 

Lorsqu'en 1676 le celebre Pdre la Chaise devint 
confesseur du Roi, Louis 14, qui aimait extrSmemeat 
cejesuite, et lui confiait souvent les destinees de 
I'etat, voulut que, pour se delasser de ses travaux, 
le Pere la Chaise jouit d'une maison de compagne, 
digne du prince et de lui. Par les ordres du roi, 
Tendos du Mont Louis fut agrandi, une maison de 
deux Stages fut construite ; les jardins furent oroes 
avec une magnificence extraordinaire. On profita 
des accidens qu' offirait le terrain, et le jardin du 
PIre la Chaise devint un des plus rayissans de la 
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capitale« Ce fiit 1^ que, dominant Paris et tous ses 
environs, ce jesuite put deposer quelquefois le far- 
deau des affaires. II y recevait les personnages les 
plus distingues de la cour, les plus illustres Stran- 
gers, attires a la fois par le besoin de rendre leurs 
hommages au favori du grand Roi, de penetrer les 
mysteres de ses intrigues, et de visiter ses magnifiques 
jardins. — Promenades aux CimetiSres de PariSf par 
M. P. de S A. 

When the celebrated Pere la Chaise became the 
King's confessor A.D. 1676, Louis 14, who was ex- 
tremely attached to this Jesuit, and often confided to 
him the destiny of the state, was desirous that, when 
requiring relaxation, Pdre la Chaise should .possess 
a country-seat worthy of his prince and himself. 

By the orders of the King, the enclosure of Mount 
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Louis was enlarged, a honse of two stories was 
constructed, the gardens were laid out with extraor- 
dinary magnificence. ^ Profiting by the natural ad- 
vantage of the ground, the garden of Pere la Chaise 
was converted into one of the most enchanting of 
the capital. It was there, that overlooking Paris 
and its environs, this Jesuit was able to cast off the 
burthen of his affairs. 



He received there the most distinguished persons 
about the court, the most illustrious strangers, at- 
tracted at the same time by a desire of paying hom- 
age to the King*s favorite, of penetrating the secrets 

of his intrigues and of visiting his magnificent gar- 
dens. 
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NOTE B. 
ApEfis la mort du Confesseur du Roi, les Jdsuites 
oonserverent la brillante maison de plaisance de leur 
protecteur et de lent chef. EUe fit partie des vastes 
domaines de cette compagnie, institute au nom du 
legislateur des Chretiens, qui, pauvre lui m^me, avait 
▼oultt ^tre le Dieu des pauvres. Mais, en 1763, 
lorsqu'un decret ordonna la vente des proprietes de 
la soci^tC; pour le paiement de ses nombreux crdan- 
ciers, le Mont Louis passa en d'autres mains. Plu- 
sieurs proprietaires se ruindrent successivement dans 
cette magnifique habitation ; enfin, en 1804, le prefet 
du d^partement de la Seine Tacquit au nom de la 
ville de Paris, et, par un contrast singulier, le lieu de 
d^lices devint Fasile de la mart. — Promenade mux 
CimetiSrei de Parit, par M. P. de S -A. 
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After the death of the King's confessor, the Jesuits 
preserved the brilliant country-seat of their protector 
and chief. 

It formed a part of the vast domains of this 
society, instituted Jn the name of the Legislator of 
Christians, who being poor hiraself, was desirous to 
be the God of the poor, 

But when in 176S a decree ordered die sale of 
the Society's property, for the payment of their nu- 
merous creditors, Mount Louis passed into other 
hands. Many proprietors ruined themselves sue* 

ceasively in this magnificent habitation. 



At last, in 1804, the prefect of the department of 
the Seine purchased it in the name of the City of 
Paris, and by a singular contrast, the abode of plea- 
sure became the asylum of deatfa. 



d 
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NOTE C. 

T1P-CAT9 or perhaps more properly the game of Cat| 
]g a rustic pastime well known in many parts of the 
kingdom. Its denomination is derived from a piece 
of wood called a cat, with which it is played; the 
cat is ahout six inches in lengthy and an inch and a 
liftif or two inches in diameter, and diministied irom 
the middle ftohoA the ends inthe shape ofa doqUe 
cone ; hy this curious contrivance the places of the 
trap and of the ball are at once suppliedt fen: when 
the cat is laid upon the ground the player with bis 
cudgel strikes it smartly, it matters not at which 
end, and it will rise with a rotatory motion, high 
enough for him to beat it away as it Ms, in the 
same manner as he would a ball. 



There are various methods of playing the game 



of cat, but r shall oDiy notice the two that follow. 
The first is exceedingly simple, and consists in 
making a large ring upon the ground, in the middle 
of which the striker takes his station; his business 
is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fails in so 
doing he is out, and another player takes his place ; 
if he is successful hejudges with his eye the distance 
the cat is driven from the centre of the ring, and 
calls for a number at pleasure to be scored towards 
his game i if the number demanded be found upon 
measurement to exceed the same number of lengths 
of the bludgeon, he is out ; on the contrary if it does 
not, he obtains his call- The second method is to 
make four, six, or eight holes in the ground in a 
circular direction, and as nearly as possible at equal 
distances from each other, and at every hole is 
placed a player with his bludgeon : one of the op- 
posite patty who stand in the fieid, losses the cat 



^^ 
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to the batsman who is nearest himi and every time 
the cat is struck, the pkyers are obliged to chai^ 
their situations, and run once from one hole to ano- 
ther in succession ; if the cat be driven to any great 
distance they continue to run in the same order, and 
claim a score towards their game every time they 
quit one hole and run to another; but if the cat be 

stopped by theur opponents and thrOWA aCK9M be*, 
tween any two of the holes befbre the player who 
has quitted one of them can reach the other, he is 
out. 

NOTE D. 

The books of hawking assign to the different ranks 
of persons the sort of hawks proper to be used by 
them; and they were placed in the following order :^— 

The eagle, the vulture and the merloun, for an em- 
peror. 
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The ger-fauIcoD, and the tercel of the ger-faulcon, for 

a king. 
The faulcon gentle, and the tercel gentle, for a 

prince. 
The faulcon of the rock, for a duke. 
The faulcon peregrinei for an earl. 
The bastard, for a baron. 
The sacre, and the sacret, for a knight. 
The lanere, and the laneret, for an esquire. 
The marlyon, for a lady. 

The hobby, for a young man. 

The gos-hawk, for a yeoman. 

The tercel, for a poor man. 

The sparrow-hawk, for a priest. 

The musket, for a holy-water clerk. 

The kesterel, for a knave or servant. 

And this list includes, I presume, the greater part, 
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if not aU, of the names appertaining to the birds 
used in hawking *• 

NOTE E. 

An author well versed in the subject of archery, who 
lived in the reign of queen Elizabeth t> informs us, 
that it was necessary for the archer to have a bracer, 
or close sleeve, to lace upon the left arm ; it was also 
proper for this bracer to be made with materials suf- 

* The Mews at Charing Cross, Westminster, so called from 
the word mew, which in the falconer's language is the name of a 
place wherein the hawks are put at the moulting time, when they 
cast their feathers. The king's hawks were kept at this place as 
early as the year 1377, an. 1 Richard II. but A.D. 1537, the 
27th year of Henry VIII. it was converted into stables folr that 
monarch's horses, and the hawks were removed—- &e St9W*M 
Survey of London. 

t Roger Ascham. This work is entitled Toxophilus, or the 
schole of shooting, written A.D. 1544, and first published A.D. 
1571, and re-published by Mr. James Bennet, A.D. 1761. . 
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ficiently rigid to prevent any folds which might im- 
pede the bow-string when loosed from the hand ; to 
this was to be added a shooting-glove, for the pro- 
tection of the fingers. The bow, he tells us, ought 
to be made with well seasoned wood, and formed 
with great exactness, tapering from the middle to- 
wards each end. Bows were sometimes made of 
brazil, of elm, of ash, and of several other woods ; 
but eugh, or yew, had the sanction, from general ex- 
perience, of superiority. Respecting the bow-string 
the author was not decided which to prefer ; those 
made with good hemp, according to the common 
usage of the time in which he lived, or those manu- 
factured with flax or silk ; he therefore thinks the 
choice ought to be left to the string-maker. There 
are, he tells us, three essential parts in the compo- 
sition of the arrow, that is to say, the stele or wand, 
the feathers and the head. The stele was not al- 
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aaoccwinn required to suit the different nuatdieiv <0f. 
shootk^-prdctised by the irdienir; 'hb tiMUMilU'. 
scnnd ash for military arrows, and pr^rred it 'fH^.t 
ai|p» whidiin his day was generally uiied ftr'Ae«»n' 
rows belonging to the army; but forpaetitfler-lMrr 
tfaooght that none were better than Aose mid# 0:: 
oaic, hard beam, or birch ; but after all 8aysVh0:|i|yf 
this point I hold it best to trust ta the reeomitiepidfr^ jr 
tion of an honest fletcher. The featKeni St^takitihM 
wfeg of a goose, and especially of a grry ^SoqlNMrMr. 
thought were preferable to any others tm,amn 
pluming of an arrow. There was, it seems, but lit- 
tle difference between the two wings t>foQe-bfti, 
but, according to the opinion of the best anow^ « 
makers, the second feather was best in some easesir// 
aifll-the pinion in others. It was neeessMy fer an • 
archer to have several arrows of one flighty pluoied 



WRii lesuieTt innn aincrnit wingSi w mif in Ufvii 
iiStf^ibemihlih. We al^ not ArMa ttntte aiMMIdli 
td ebttblode, that ttegboiealotte aflbrded fbetAuttib 
i^ fe^ditf M6ws; dieMthM ^ifilu^bttolArdl 
wfra tttedfef the iii«» pttrikMie, lokd M itWiUlu imt 
ih tlie metrical nmiafidea 6^ ibs iidddlto iget. Ah 
old ballad of RdbSn ttood toys, that M attd lift HA* 
loweraW "ail iraUdtedbdwli Atmiahed Wltt sMhgl, 
and ah Bundrad iheiA o^ gOod liht>W8, l^th M^ 
biffnished beads ; etdry tatfM WliH aft til Idfl^ 
adorhecl wiA peacock's fMfOH, luad bdtkild HI ^ 
notcbthg Hrltti White itSk.^ - 

' JSaviiigf tbiis fliMiibed ibfe ttcher Widi bill Mtti. 
hiry accodefemehts, dtir Atiibdir prOi^ds td IbitMfet 
bini bow tbey ought to Be nUtfiAged i btif fiiftt bf dl 
be rfmdnmMU a grabeful attitHdt; ,Ht ahrald 
stand, says another writer, iairly/Alid lONr^eWith 
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hk heAy, his left foot at a convenient distance before 
IkiB right ; holding the bon by the middle, with his 
left arm stretched out, and with the three flrtt fin- 
ger* >iid the thumb of the right hand, Up04 the 
lower part of the arrow affixed to tlte uriog of 4be 
btnT *. In the eecond place, a proper attendoni^ 

»to be paid to the nocking, that ic, the applicutan 
of the notch at the bottom of the arrowto the bow- 
string ; we are told that the notch of th« anoir 
■honld rest between the fore-finger and the rauldle 
Anger of the right band f. Thirdly oiu attentiiHt is 
^&«eted to the proper manner of drawing the bow< 

L string; in ancient times, says Ascham, the light 
hand was brought to the right pap, bnt at |>ieaent it 
is elevated to the right ear, and the latter uethodjie 
prefers to the former. The shaft of ilie «nioir lie- 
Chi 



• Country Cgntcntmcat)) pcinlcd U Londonf &J}. 161S, 
Chap. riiLFtB« 107. t Oiii. 
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low ttie feathers, ntiglit to be resKil upon Uif 
^JuiVcUc of the fore-fingGT of the lcl\ Itaitd ) the ax- 
-tOV wss to be (Irann to the head, aflJ not held too 
ottPg in thut situation, but neatly and smartly tlis- 
'daxgedf without any hanging upon the string- 
(^j&mong- the requisites necessary to constitute a good 
[MKtber, arc a clear sigiit, steadily directed to the 
-tnaik i and proper judgment, to determine the dis- 
vjttttce of the ground ; he ought also to know how to 
■jtaJix the advantage of a side wind, and to be well 
^.acquainted with what compaaa his arrows would re- 
' quire in their flight ; courage is also an indiapeoBKble 
i.tsquisite, for whoever, says our author, shoots with 
litbeleast trepidation, he is sure to shoot badly. One 
"gteai fault in particular he complains of, which 
yoni^aichcrs generally fall iato> and that le^thedi- 
,rf^tipnof the eye to the end of the arrow rather 
(ban to the mark ; to obviate this evil habit he 
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Ifflr uure ^jrai|flhC« ^'Hft*-' Ami c^cKHnfcwitlNAiiMisv 

u> the teacfaing tdTiia^dieV jfropirlfi wffiie M^iMS 
young ; ^ forchildren^^ says he^ '* if sufficient pains 
ate taken with tbem at the oiiset, nacj nradh more 
easily be taagtit to shoot wdt than men** becanse the 
latter liave frequently more trouble to mileam their 
bad habits, than was primitively requisite to leam 
them good ones*. 'Ttui iMrks ttsnaflly akot at by 
the archers for pflttfime, were, ^^ butts, prickes^ and 
roavers." The butt, we are told^ was a lerel mark, 
and required a strong arrow, with a very brood fea* 
Aer ; the pricke was a ''mark of compass/ but eer- 

* AscbAm, p. 1 2d, et infn^ 
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tain in kr/distaiice, ftod to tliis mgrl^, strfmg 
mmmi, of me iight» with a nudd^ngaiaed&itt^ 
"irtfleveibeit miksd ; die iNwyej? was a x^k of uo(^ 
f^ajir^letigdi ; it was therefiiNre |uroper Ibr. ,^ ff^^^ 
*«fi»^ave tarioui kiada of arrows ofcliflferen^ f i^ta 
f>ti»/be uasd aeeoidKog to tha diBferent cl^Ilgeme|lt• 
^adadalio'ithe ditCance ef Mi^gcpund ^. 

• * * f .. * tit 1 ' k * 
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